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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A CHICAGO TEACHER IN THE SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK. 


A few years back, before the Columbian Expo- 


sition, this story and many like it went the rounds 
of the Eastern papers :— 


Said a Boston man to a Chicago man: “Chicago 


_ has wonderful enterprise, but no culture whatever.” 


(They spelled culture in those days with a capi- 
tal C.) 

The Chicago man answered: “We ain’t much on 
culture yet, but when we do get her, you bet we'll 
make her hum.” 

In the matter of educational progress Chicago 
holds her own. The school system there is far 
from perfect, and it is much hampered by lack of 
money. The Chicago schools are far from uni- 
form in excellence. But then they are less 
uniform in every respect than those I have seen in 
Eastern cities And this is to the credit of Chi- 
cago, because the conditions with which the schools 
of a great city have to deal are by no means uni- 
form. There seems to be in Chicago more ten- 
dency and more opportunity for initiative. There 
are some very poor. schools there, but I am told 
that it is difficult to find in New York anything as 
good as the best that has been attained in the 
younger city. 

I have gone a little way toward seeing for 
myself; and the best school I found in New York 
had a Chicago man at the head of it. This is the 
Girls’ Technical high school, and the man is Wil- 
liam McAndrew, who came to New York sixteen 
years ago, being already well known in Chicago as 
principal of the Hyde Park high school. He is 
known to the profession generally as a courageous 
and practical advocate of better salaries and work- 
ing conditions for teachers. I met him as the ani- 
mating genius of the pleasantest hive of industry 
in which one could spend a day renewing one’s 


faith in the good things that are to come educa-- 


tionally, and are even now at our doors. 

The Girls’ Technical high school is in an old 
building in the heart of noisiest New York, East 
Twelfth street, just off Broadway. The surreund- 
ings are not beautiful, and the school,has not much 
in the way of interior decoration. But you have 
only to step inside the door to catch the spirit of 
the place. A frieze within the vestibule bids you 
“Welcome” in a dozen ancient and modern lan- 
guages. It makes no difference whom you meet 
first; it may be the principal, his secretary, or a 
student; you are received with a pleasant, un- 
assuming, but interested courtesy, though every 
one is busy. 

I must accord to this school credit for the very 
best manners I have ever met in an institution. 


There is a grace, a freedom, a pleasant humor, an 
absence of self-consciousness which are wholly 
charming, and all this seems to be consistent with 
unlimited amounts of work. The school has three 
departments, academic, commercial, and technical. 
Being more or less familiar with the scope of the 
first two, I asked to be shown the technical classes, 
and was assigned to the guidance of two or three 
girl students in succession, who gave me a most 
intelligent account of the school and its methods. 

The cooking class were putting up asparagus in 
glass jars. It was cooked in the jars, and they 
completed the canning while I was in the room, 
except to remove them from the water and tighten 
the covers, which had to be done two hours Jater. 
The sewing class were making exceedingly trim 
shirt-waist suits; one girl was pressing a cloth skirt 
which she had finished, and another was at work 
on a coat. Many of the girls were becomingly 
gowned in their own handiwork. They showed me 
simpler garments which they had made earlier in 
the year, for my visit was in June. They had a 
glass case full of hats of their own manufacture, 
and the drawing class exhibited, besides the regu- 
lar work, costume models which they had designed. 
All the students have five periods a week of Eng- 
lish work, besides music and gymnastics. The 
gymnasium was one of the most attractive features 
of the school, and as I visited it during the last 
period I saw the class break into a cheerful two- 
step at the close, the instructress furnishing the 
music. j 

I understand that four times last year the girls 
of this school entertained invited guests—the wife 
of the mayor and other ladies,—thus gaining ex- 
perience in the gracious duties of a hostess. 

In answer to something I said in appreciation of 
the work and spirit of the school, Mr. McAndrew 
assured me that “the teachers do it.” So they do. 
Mr. McAndrew is a teacher. 

A newspaper woman who divides her time be- 
tween New York and Chicago said to me: “I don’t 
think there are any schools here like one I used to 
visit in Chicago,” and she named a school with 
which I was familiar, one of the most interesting 
and progressive I have known. So I asked some 
one who knew where I should find some- 
thing like it in New York, and I was told 
to go up Madison avenue and look for 
Miss Katharine Blake. I remembered Miss 
Katharine Blake, who had intreduced President 
Roosevelt to the educational convention at Asbury 
Park in one of the happiest speeches of the day. 

She presides over a very interesting school, less 
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stereoptyped in its methods than any other elemen- 
tary school I have yet seen in Manhattan. It has, 
however, the advantage of being favorably placed, 
at least as regards the teaching of reading. Read- 
ing, by the way, seems to fill about ninety per cent. 
of the time of all elementary school children. I 
was anxious to see schools in the foreign districts. 
Years ago in Chicago, before the schools every- 
where had begun to feel so strongly the influences 
which are at present transforming them into places 
of light and love and beauty, the best elementary 
school in Chicago was in a thickly-settled Bohe- 
mian district where hardly a child knew English the 
first month it came to school. 

Nothing could be more imposing than the newer 
schools in New York. They are very beautiful 
without, and they are equipped with everything 
from baths in the basement to recreation gardens 
on the roef. The one I visited in Grand street was 
not, however, so attractive within as without. 
Many of the finest schools in New York are in the 
poorest and most populous districts. There is 
plainly a purpose that this should be so. But they 
are so large—the one in Grand street was said to 
house 5,000 children—that one misses the personal 
touch which would seem to be even more necessary 
than architectural beauty. In this fine building, 
too, the kindergarten was in the basement, and it 
was dark. 

I found, I believe, the oldest school in New 
York: at least, when I described it to a gentleman 
who has lived here many years, he said: “That is 
the oldest school in the city. I ruined my cyes in 
it years ago, and it does not seem to have changed 
much.” It must have changed a good deal, for in 
this school, as in every other, I found much that 
was not to be found anywhere within my own 
earliest recollection of schools. But it is true that 
young children are still kept in this building in a 
dark and unwholesome basement. And a class of 
the very youngest are in a room that opens upon 
Twenty-seventh street, level with the sidewalk, 
with the street door wide open in warm weather for 
necessary ventilation. One of the least favorable 


conditions in New York schools is the unescapable, | 


deafening noise. 

The best thing I saw in this school was the spirit 
that animated the work of the primary teachers. (I 
did not visit the higher rooms.) They were full of 
sympathy with the children, and they worked faith- 
fully. They were nearly all young and pretty, but 
I found almost everywhere some of a mature, 
maternal type among the best. 

The point most open to criticism seemed to be 
the energy which teachers and children devoted to 
work that has little value in mental development. 
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This struck me particularly in the way arithmetic 
was presented. The children’s papers were quite 
uniform in appearance, the figures beautifully 
made, the work promptly done. But the mental 
grasp of what was involved in the little problems 
was often wavering. Yet this was what the 
teacher was laboring earnestly to secure, by 
methods which would have appealed to the adult 
mind. In spite of leading questions, the little 
people were nearly always in doubt as to whether 
the answer was in pennies of pickles, in quarters or 
quarts. (My attention is called as I write to the 
wild guesses now appearing in the columns of a 
New York daily concerning the age of Jane.) 

This state of affairs is not characteristic of any 
one school, and far be it from me to intimate that 
it is peculiar to New York. It is put forward 
merely as one observation of a Chicago teacher. 
In Chicago we once had a man named Speer who: 
left a dent in our mathematical consciousness. 

Much and valuable is the breath expended on 
both sides in the effort to make children see what 
any child sees in such experiences as he may have 
outside of school. Myra Kelly makes one of her 
little Hebrews look on with scorn while the 
teacher presents a stock “example.” ‘Now, who 
can tell me how much I have left?” 

“T kin, but that’s no way to find out. 
oughter count yer change.” 

He was right at least in insisting that there 
should be something tangible in’ the situation. 
Arithmetic as she is taught does more to exalt rote 
meniorizing and less to develop observation, com- 
parison, and judgment than any other subject in 
the curriculum. 

Another thing which I noticed, especially in 
foreign districts, was a most misguided zeal for dis- 
tinct pronunciation. The object is a worthy one, 
but the end does not justify the means. I heard 
concert recitations which suggested some weird, 
idolatrous rite in worship of the final consonant; 
exercises in which the children’s faces and the Eng- 
lish language were distorted almost beyond recog- 
nition, and the voices were like a multiple grapho- 
phone. 

To one who has seen schools in several cities and 
has looked upon their problems from within and 
from without, there is nothing so clear as that they 
are all in a process of natural development which 
nothing can hasten, but which many influences can 
and often do retard. Of these influences, the 
strongest is the conflict between the demands of a 
“system” and the necessity for individual initiative. 
To have these elements harmonized is always the 
greatest need of the schools of a great city. 

A. M. M. 


You'd 


One “do” is worth a thousand “‘don’ts”’ in the destruction 


of evil or the production of good. 


— HUGHES. 
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EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. 
[Prepared by the Social Education Conzress.] 


The state educates the youth for their individual 
good and for the benefit of society ; it has the right 
to expect proper support in return. 

Are the children getting the kind of education 
that will enable them in their mature years to give 
the right support to the state? The state has the 
power to demand, and must demand, that the edu- 
cation necessary to accomplish this end be given to 
the pupils of the schools, and the question comes 
up: In how far is this being carried out? Any 
thinking person must admit that it is very far from 
being done, but that public indifference, class or 
personal selfishness, and prejudice, and the lack of 
properly qualified teachers are the main reasoas 
for the failure. 

In the matters pertaining to citizenship, it is the 
voters that count, and it is the duty of the state to 
train up its, voters to keen thinking and _ right 
thinking. There is so much to be done, and it 
must be done so gradually and systematically, that 
the school is the only place where it can be accom- 
plished. The school should be conducted impar- 
tially, and, from a certain point of view, imperson- 
ally. The teacher has nothing personal to gain be- 
yond a stipulated salary, and works for the good of 
the community. We talk about the educative 
value of the press, but the press gives the people 
what they want and in the way they want it—each 
paper strives to become a financial success, and in 
most cases is devoted to partizanship. 

If our schools were run on the same basis as the 
newspaper, a shout of remonstrance would go up. 
While the opinions of voters are in great measure 
made up from the daily news, yet in order to obtain 
opinions of real value the voter must sift the news 
for the truth, and only a long educative process 
can train him to do this sifting properly. The so- 
cial and political ignorance and apathy of voters 
can only be overcome by preliminary school study 
and experience in which they are aroused to a 
sense of public duty. 

In the progress of mankind there is a constant 
change in conditions, and whenever existing insti- 
tutions do not meet the demands of new condi- 
tions they need reforming, and that is just what 
our schools need. The log schoolhouse and the 
little red schoolhouse met the needs of their day. 
Our modern systems of teaching are not meeting 
the political and social needs of the day, and they 
need reforming in just so far as they fall short. 

We must start out with the premise that the in- 
herent instincts of the normal man are right, and 
that they need only cultivation and proper training 
to bring out what is best in men and what is neces- 
sary for the promotion of the public welfare. 

In our modern civilization man does not exist 
for himself alone—his interests are inseparably 
bound up with those of others. We must be 
taught what are the rights of others and how to re- 
spect them. The child must be taught his respon- 
sibility, and the man will recognize his larger du- 
ties. Legal, political, and social rights and duties 
should be taught in the schools. Responsibility, 
adaptability, and thoughtfulness of others must be 
also taught. 
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It is not expected that the science of government 
and political economy will be taught in the lower 
grades of our schools, although that is where 
they are most needed, for the vote of the 
grammar-school and primary-school “graduate” 
is as powerful as that of the college grad-: 
uate, and such voters are far more numer-. 
ous; but there are many features of social’ 
economy that can be taught in the lower 
schools, and the precepts of good government can- 
be shown, and striking examples may be brought 
up to foster these precepts in children’s minds. — 

The child is too seldom taught that the way in- 
which he does his little tasks is really making his. 
character. Mere smartness, and greedy activity, 
is too often confounded with ability—and unfortu- 
nately it too often leads to worldly success. The 
relations and duty of the child (and man) to soci- 
ety, the town, the state, the country, and to man-. 
kind should be taught as living subjects and not 
as mere lessons to be learned; and the place to be- 
gin it is right in the schoolroom, in the relations 
with fellow-pupils and teachers and the community 
in which they live. If these matters are properly 
taught, even those who leave school in the years of 
childhood will carry with them into life a spirit of 
thoughtfulness for others that will be a guide in 
making the decisions that must be made by all citi- 
zens and voters. A feeling of the duty to society 
and the state can be and must be impressed upon 
the minds of the school children. This feeling can 
be instilled by taking up the matter in connection 
with the daily lives and applying it to the condi-. 
tions close around them. Public-spiritedness in 
school easily leads to public-spiritedness in govern- 
ment. One leader of thought has wisely remarked: — 
that it is of more importance to the average voter 
to secure a good teacher for his children than to. 
secure a good President of the United States. We. 
must not then allow ourselves to be absorbed in 
general and distant conditions, to the exclusion of 
local duties. 

We must look to the disinterested scholar to. 
bring together and systematize the knowledge of 
political and social conditions, and while each per- 
son must decide for himself how he will apply this 
knowledge, he should be taught how to weigh and. 
act upon evidence brought to his notice by the stu- 
dent of affairs. 

The school should teach adaptability to circum- 
stances, not only in the vocation of life, but also in. 
life’s duties, both social and civic. We know how 
the commercial worker and the hand worker have. 
had to meet the new conditions of the present gen- 
eration or else fall out of the ranks into some lower 
stratum; and there is just as much need of adapt- 
ability in political and social matters. When the 
voter is taught that the ballot is a trust placed in 
his hands by the community, and for the good of 
the community, he is not so likely to become 
an automaton in voting. To be sure, there is 
a certain amount of martyrdom in the attempts 
to rise above one’s surroundings, where ambition 
has been kindled, and the strength of mind neces- 
sary to follow out independent judgments has to 
be cultivated, but that cultivation is part of the. 
duty of the school. 
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The only way to reach public opinion is through 
such group work as that controlled by the press, 
the church, and the school, and it plainly devolves 
upon the school to educate public opinion. 

No one understands better than the politicians 
that in the long run legislation follows public opin- 
ion, and so the politicians try to mold public opin- 
ion. In just so far as the individuals learn to real- 
ize their own duty to the state, are they the less 
willing to follow blindly the leadership of ambi- 
tious political leaders, and the more, too, do they 
distrust those who hang round for political prefer- 
ment and political jobs—always popping up as 
candidates as regularly as the time of election 
comes around. 

Since it is impossible in our country to deprive 
the untrained man of the right to vote, the only 
remedy for the resulting evils is to educate him so 
that he will not abuse the power thus given to him 
and will have a just conception of the ethics of the 
vote, and will feel that it is not his to sell or give 
away, but his to use with the best judgment that 
his natural endowments and education give him. 

Dr. Colin A. Scott thus expresses the recognized 
duty of educating leaders: ‘Not only must the 
schools educate for rank-and-file citizenship, but 
they must educate for leadership. The citizen 
must be trained to make society and not merely to 
float in it. We still retain too much of the original 
intention of intellectual education—to educate spe- 
cial classes and form an aristocracy of scholars. 
The modern problem is entirely new; it is the ed- 
ucation of everybody. In order to preserve the 
democratic union of classes, an opportunity ought 
to be given in the school (not merely on the play- 
ground) for the training of leadership in the mod- 
ern civilized sense.” That the success with which 
youth are prepared for citizenship will depend 
mostly on the wise choice of teachers, we must all 
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admit, and the question comes up most forcibly, 
Are the teachers being selected for our schools 
properly qualified to organize juvenile society? 
James Russell Lowell said: “The frue measure of 
a nation’s success is the amount that it has contrib- 
uted to the knowledge, moral energy, the intellec- 
tual happiness, the spiritual hope and consolation 
of mankind.” We nave but to paraphrase this to 
express the true measure of the individual’s suc- 
cess. Professor Jenks has well expressed this 
need when he says: “The methods of fixing such 
ideals regarding man and state are not formal. No 
teacher who is not himself aglow with enthusiasm 
for refinement, beauty, sincerity, truth, righteous- 
ness, can kindle in those under his charge this 
flame of the higher patriotism.” 

The ideals of citizenship are_different in different 
countries. The goal of the Frenchman is office 
holding, to such an extent that the very schools of 
France have the examinations for the classified ser- 
vice in mind. 

The Germans would have their schools grind 
down their pupils to an obedient, subservient mass, 
without original ideas regarding government; but 
they do, nevertheless, teach their pupils to work 
resolutely, steadily, and systematically, to discour- 
age idleness, and to have a great respect for knowl- 
edge. So far as out-and-out instruction is con- 
cerned, Germany has given us the best schools. 

The Anglo-Saxon aims at a _ personal career, 
which demands self-reliance, independence of 
thought and action, but the whole built on the firm 
foundation of political stability. The freedom of 
the individual must be maintained as far as may be 
compatible with the necessary demands of the gen- 
eral government. Such is the feeling that has gov- 
erned America up to the present time. Shall we 
preserve the Anglo-Saxon ideal? 
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Such a letter could emanate from one only, who 
is in the state of mind of the newly-converted man 
who wished to kill a Jew immediately. When in- 
formed that the victim of his wrath had had no part 
in the dreadful crime which had occurred eighteen 
centuries before, he excused himself by saying: 
“Well, I just found it out.” 

Everything mentioned in the letter, and many 
more and worse have occurred in our schools dur- 
ing my thirty years here. I enclose a letter picked 
up and sent to me by a teacher yesterday. This is 
rather worse than the average. It was evidently 
written by some degenerate out of school, and sent 
in to be dropped where some pupil would find it. 

The disorder which sometimes occurs is a faint 
reflection of the pranks which are common in col- 
leges. When teachers lack the power to control, 
there is no limit to the rude actions of even well- 
disposed children, but it sometimes occurs that a 


pupil will strike his teacher in a moment of passion, 
entirely without warning and for no evident or ade- 
quate reason, and afterwards do all he can do to 
make amends. Such a case occurred this year in 
a class which is under perfect control by a teacher 
who has taught for years, and ranks as a first assist- 
ant. I investigated the case, but found nothing 
alarming in it. 
No. 39. 

I think it fair to say that, taking an isolated case 
here and there from time to time, any one of the 
serious cases of lawlessness referred to in the article 
mav have happened, and yet not reflect upon the 
general good conduct of the children as a whole, 
or upon their teachers. : 

As a matter of fact, however, no pupil has dis- 
charged a pistol within the walls of this building 
within my time of thirty-two years, or any other 
time, so far as I know. No one has drawn a knife 
with serious intent upon another. No boys have 
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“fallen upon each other with tooth and naii,” etc. 
There is not now and never has been, so far as I 
know, any such cases of general disorder, even for 
a short period, in this school, as represented in this 
article. 

There certainly are children in the building that 
hate restraint, are restless, uneasy, etc., but they 
are restrained, nevertheless, with little friction by 
their teachers and by the right-minded public sen- 
timent of the great majority of the pupils, who wear 
happy, contented faces and who obey their teach- 
ers, even their substitute teachers, willingly. 

I feel justified in saying, comparing the pupils 
of to-day, of corresponding social grades and con- 
ditions, with the pupils of thirty odd years ago, that 
the pupils of this school to-day are more truthful, 
more honest, more easily controlled, and show 
fewer mean and low qualities of mind than did the 
pupils of the earlier period. 


No. 40. 

There is considerable truth in this article, and I 
am not sure but that it would be well if it were 
generally known, unless it should lead to losing 
faith in the public schools. _ 

Boys and girls come to the high school with 
very little respect for authority, or law, or order. 
The average boy or girl doesn’t obey because it is 
right, or because it is the rule, but for fear of 
punishment. If for any reason he thinks it for his 
interest to disobey, or evade the law, he never hesi- 
tates to do so. 

In twenty-two years of teaching in school, I have 
not known one single instance of anything like re- 
bellion. or an outbreak, such as are given here. 
But individual cases of covert annoyance are not 
infrequent. These, however, seldom persist long. 

I am sorry to say that, in my judgment, the free 
text-hooks and supplies foster in pupils a grave lack 
of appreciation of any difference between meum 
and tuum, and strict rules have to be made that no 
pupil shall open another’s desk. 

Petty thefts of hat pins, rubbers, gloves, and 
money occur every vear, and have to be dealt with. 
I should say that, among 750 high school pupils, 
I have possibly four or five such pupils yearly. 
Among boys smoking is almost universal, and I 
believe swearing to be, also. It is the rarest thing, 
however, for anything obscene or filthy to be dis- 
covered 

The chief trouble we have to contend with is 
the almost entire absence of all parental authority, 
or even influence. “The child is indeed father of 
the man,’ but in a way never contemplated by 
Wordsworth or Milton. In general terms, there 
is no such thing as respect for authority, as such, 
to-day among vouth: there is almost no such 
thing as principle, as a controlling motive. It can 
_be appealed to at times, but vields easily to tempta- 
tion. 

I am sorry to have to paint the youth of the 
twentieth century in such lurid colors. 
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These statements are no more than a fair set- 
ting out of the prevailing conditions among these 
deplorably irresponsible children. They would 
not apply to every individual child, but would to the 
majority: truth and honesty are not dependable 
assets of these personally-conducted children. 

No. 42. 


Our building contains one kindergarten and five 
primary classes. The teachers are all experienced 
and able to hold their classes in reasonably good 
form. We seldom have to employ a. substitute, 
and when ane is employed she seldom has any 
trouble after the first half-hour. Very little cor- 
poral punishment is used in our building—none 
at all in most of the classes. A good deal of good 
work is done, and many of the children enjoy work 
and are docile and happy. We have a fairly good 
class of children, mostly the children of Irish 
Catholic parents. 

We have no such experiences as described by 
Miss —— . but we do feel that the tendency of 
the times shows in our school. Our children are 
not habitually truthful or honest. They do not as. 
a class respect the property rights of their mates or 
teachers. We sometimes intercept vulgar notes. 
They do dislike restraint; they like novelty and 
amusement. ‘They have less respect for authority 
than children once had. They are fairly obedient 
to their own teachers, but do not realize the 


authority of other teachers. We occasionally dis- 


cover slight signs of the cigarette habit. 

We are constrained to feel, from our own obser- 
vation, that there is considerable truth in this. 
article. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A SKEPTIC. 
BY LORAVO TAFT. 


[Few who read these lines will need an introduction 
to Lorado Taft. Like John LaFarge, he is an artist who 
combines with creative faculties of a high order the rar- 
est gifts as an interpreter of the work of other men. As 
a lecturer on his favorite subject, he has perhaps 
charmed more audiences than any other American. It 
was his fame in this connection which led to the invita- 
tion to which he so modestly alludes.—Editor, ] 

“No personally conducted tours for me!” I had 
heard myself say it so often that it had become a 
conviction. An experience one dreadful day in 
Rome—a co-operative martyrdom with a score or 
more human beings in a “carry-all”—had con- 
firmed my prejudice. Besides, had I not lived five 
years in Paris, and tramped over a good’part of 
France and Italy? No, indeed, my free spirit was 
not of the kind to be herded like “dumb driven 
cattle.” 

Then the Bureau of University Travel invited 
me to join its Summer School, proposing a trip to 
Greece and hinting at a glimpse of Constantinople 
and the Cyclades. To see Hellas, the land of my 
heart’s desire; to be wafted around its jeweled 
shores and among those magic isles in a private 
steamer like a millionaire—and all this just for a 
few lectures, was too good to believe. Yes, I 
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would go, but with mental reservations as to the 
“troupe.” I would do my duty as I saw it and talk 
when I was told to, but I would make independent 
excursions and inspect things all alone. Sacred 
are such emotions as mine were going to be; I 
could not think of sharing them with an indiscrimi- 
nate mob! In Paris particularly I would “flock 
by myself,” visiting the old friends in their studios 
and the yet older friends of the Louvre and Luxem- 
bourg in their well-known sanctuaries. For intel- 
lectual stimulus I would attend my own lectures; 
I was very sure that I needed no information on 
French art. 

However, the members of the party whom I met 
on the steamer were people of such intelligence, so 
well read and so eager to know something of the 
great, mysterious world of art, that I soon found 
myself offering with much enthusiasm to show this 
one and that certain ancient favorites of mine. Be- 
fore we landed our week’s stay in Paris was mort- 
gaged several times over. 

The Latin Quarter had been the scene of those 
student years—those happy, hopeful years of the 
long ago—and there was a certain novelty in lodg- 
ing now on the other side of the city. The quiet 
‘hotel in a court near the Madeleine offered good 
cheer, and was unexpectedly attractive. Across 
the way was a vacated hall, more or less hallowed 
by memories of Dowie services, which was to be 
‘our meeting place, the Summer School’s arena of 
endeavor.” 

Curiosity led me to stroll over the morning after 
our arrival, and I found the Eager Ones gathering 
in considerable number while Professor Powers, 
the head of the organization, paced restlessly back 
and forth across the hall like a caged animal. His 
thoughtful face looked rather grim and _porten- 
tous; I “feared the worst.” When the last strag- 
gler had shuffled deprecatingly into a_ seat, he 
‘opened his mouth and spoke. The theme was 
“Modern French Painting.” Beginning with the 
Barbizon men he gave us an outline of its develop- 
ment as vivid as the art itself. His grasp of the 
subject; his presentation of that exalted period of 
out-door painting, of its philosophy, and of its spir- 
itual significance, were masterly. The merely tech- 
nical considerations which had cluttered my mind, 
obscuring the larger view, were sent flying—not 
ignored, but put into the subordinate place where 
they belong. When he ceased speaking I felt that 
the inspired words of this extraordinary man had 
given me one of the great hours of my life. From 
that day I never voluntarily absented myself from 
a lecture by Professor Powers. 

We soon came to feel the same way about all of 
the courses offered. We could not afford to miss 
them. They became a habit; one wished to hear 
everything that these enthusiastic, scholarly men 
had to say, and the occasionally conflicting sched- 
ules were mourned as real calamities. A pious pil- 
grimage among the Bellinis at Venice with Profes- 
sor Willard, and his serene.and reverent introduc- 
tion.to the Sistine Chapel, I remember with espe- 
cial gratitude. The latter visit was followed by 
Professor Powers’ interpretation of that same most 
holy place. As he lighted those prodigious figures 
with the flame of his eloquence, he seemed like yet 
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another prophet of old denouncing the pettiness 
and frivolities of an ungodly world. The theme 
was worthy of the critic, and the critic was ade- 
quate for his high task. It was the greatest “art 
lecture” I ever heard. After such intellectual 
treats, the visits to the galleries and churches with 
these men were a privilege not to be neglected. 
Under their genial guidance one forgot that he was 
being “personally conducted”— we could not have 
been hired to stay away. 

I remember with particular pleasure that first 
afternéon in Rome. It was hot, and we were tired 
enough from the long, dusty ride, all the way from 
Florence. But soon after luncheon the carriages 
were at the door, and those who cared for early 
Christian architecture and mosaics were invited to 
ride. The circuit was far better planned than we 
could possibly have done it for ourselves. With a 
leader full of enthusiasm and information we were 
led from one to another of these time-hallowed 
structures; we were able to trace their develop- 
ment and decline; to enjoy the jewel-like beauty 
of the early mosaics and to see how even their con- 
ventional graces were finally dissipated. It was a 
wonderful afternoon, and when we. returned at 
night we felt not only richly rewarded but con- 
vinced that we were more rested than if we had 
lounged at the hotel. 

Another privilege not soon to be forgotten was 
the instruction which we received in the Forum 
and on the Palatine Hill. It seemed as if our lead- 
ers had been personally acquainted with the Cae- 
sars and senators and sages who once walked those 
streets! They made them real men. From their 
mouths ancient history began to grow probable! 

And then followed Greece. There, as in all for- 
eign travel, one finds what he takes with him. For 
most of us there was no disappointment in the 
Greek cruise. From the hour that we set foot on 
the rocky coast of the Peloponnesus we felt an ex- 
altation of spirit seldom vouchsafed one on life’s 
dusty highways. Could this really be Olympia? 
The sense of the-siguificance of that spot in the 
history of civilization was almost overpowering. 
Here through the centuries had sat regnant that 
incomparable work of Phidias, his soul-satisfying 
Zeus. Others standing where we now stood had 
gazed with awe upon that mighty form, upon that 
towering majesty of the greatest of all sculptures. 
For us, only the foundations of his golden throne— 
and our imaginations! 

In the museum we looked upon the strange, 
impressive decorations of his temple; the strug- 
gling centaurs and the quiet figures gathered for 
that portentous horse-race, so dear to Elian legend. 
We saw the dreamy Hermes, untouched by the 
hand of the restorer, a more radiant and a more 
divinely human form than any modern could pos- 
sibly conceive. The best plaster casts are inade- 
quate to express the beauty which plays over the 
suave surface of this master-work—which glows 
from its very depths. 

After Olympia came that wonderful excursion 
to Delphi. I shall always consider this one of the 
most memorable and exquisite days of my life. 
How I wish that some one who knows how to do 
it would describe what we saw and felt throughout 
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those blissful hours. Here is no room to make 
even the effort. One evening on the return jour- 


ney,/as we were passing Corinth, there was an ¢x- 


traordinary sunset. To the south the iridescent 
mountains of the Peloponnesus seemed to float 
like great soap bubbles in the golden glow, while 
to the north Mount Parnassus, draped in evening 
splendor, rose, a mighty sentinel, shoulders sky- 
reaching. Through such a sea of indescribable 
color our vessel hastened ever westward toward a 
Titanic gateway of burning clouds. That sun- 
set, and the return from Delphi are pictures never 
to be forgotten. Nothing in this world could be 
more beautiful. And yet there was superb Taor- 
mina and that splendid moonlight on Capri to vie 
with them. 

Finally came Athens. More properly, we came 
to Athens, but it was all so like a panorama, and 
‘we were so unconscious of effort, that things 
seemed to come to us; cities and countries passed 
in review before our eyes. Many of our party 
neared that city with the emotions which good 
Mohammedans feel in approaching Mecca. To us 
no spot is more sacred than the Acropolis; no 
saintly relic invites our reverence as do the stones 
of the Parthenon. It was all that we had dreamed 
—+yes, all and more. Certain of our number had 
not yet worshiped at this shrine,—had not learned 
these inspired sculptures by heart,—but it was a 
joy to see their kindling enthusiasm-and to help 
them feel the perfection of this unsurpassable work. 
The writer made such contribution as he could, 
but he owes endless thanks to those patient and 
sympathetic men of culture, Professors Babcock 
and Wright, for their unstinted aid to us all. Here 
—there—everywhere; on the Acropolis, in the 
museum, in the theatre, their lectures and their 
suggestions were ever illuminating and inspiring. 
They gave us not only the precise information 
which we wanted, but introduced us to other worlds 
of art and fancy; to joys of companionship with 
poets and philosophers whose names had meant so 
little to most of us. 

More than one young man of the group, beck- 
oned by these glimpses of unknown uplands of 
culture, reconsidered then and there the determina- 
tion to “cut” college this year, and announced that 
they would postpone their start in “business” for 
a while. A considerable number of our party were 
teachers. Most of these had doubtless looked for- 
ward to this trip for many years, and some of them 
may never repeat it. With them every moment 
was precious. They were admirably prepared to 
profit by all they saw, and their earnestness and en- 
joyment showed how much they prized the oppor- 
tunity. Many of them expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of the leaders, but no one could 
fully realize until at home again the privileges of 
such travel. To move from place to place without 
care or responsibility, to enjoy such companion- 
ship, and to breathe such an atmosphere of genuine 
culture and aspiration ;—the conditions are almost 
ideal. 


Rk. A. R., West Virginia: The Journal of Educa- 
tion is the richest, brightest, and best of all the 
journals for teachers. 
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SALARIES AND PENSIONS. 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W: ELIOT OF HARVARD. 


[Report of his address upon two reports on these sub- 
jects before the Middlesex County (Mass.) Association. } 


These are questions of money. How can we get 
more money, and how are we to spend it? But 
the teaching profession’ cannot be properly re- 
cruited or maintained in good and advancing con- 
dition either by high salaries or by pensions. 


- There must be something else; there must be love 


and enthusiastic devotion for the calling, and a 
preference for it above all others. In Harvard 
College the salaries are higher than in the teaching 
profession generally, yet they are lower than can be 
had by men of the right quality in other occupa- 
tions, and they will probably remain so. But it is 
not difficult to call to the service of the university 
men of high capacity and character. The salary is 
a subordinate consideration. 

I am something of a skeptic about raising sala- 
ries. They ought to be raised, but there are other 
things that should come first. In some addresses 
which I gave a few years ago in New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island, all of them pleas 
for more money for the public schools, I didn’t say 
a word about salaries. The things I urged were 
good light and air, medical inspection and care of 
the children, relief of the teacher from clerical and 
mechanical work, better facilities for teachers to 


work with, expert paid supervision, longer tenure, 


and pensions. 

The salaries in the poorest regions should be 
brought up on a level with the richest, and in these 
they should be dowbled. We are told that total 
expenditures cannot he increased, and so school 
expenditures cannot be increased. I deny both 
allegations. Public expenditures have been largely 
increased, and even if this were not the case, school 
expenditures should be increased, for they give the 
highest return. We need a campaign of education 
on the proportion of expenditures that should go 
for schools. We need another campaign of the 
same kind on the question of taxation. There is 
the root of the evil; the grave defects in Our taxa- 
tion system. We have now a recess committee of 
the Legislature considering this great subject. We 
don’t collect anything like what we should, and we 
don't collect it in the right way. That is a subject 
in which teachers. should take incessant interest. 

In concluding, the president said he believed a 
general system of teachers’ pensions to be com- 
paratively near, and he told of the working of the 
pension system in Harvard University. Owing to 
the fact that teachers who are retired are replaced 
by younger men at lower salaries, he said, the real 
burden of the pensions is light, and the general 
effect on the teaching efficiency is so marked as to 
make the expenditure in the highest sense an eco- 
nomical and frugal one. 
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Probably no one thing is more universal than 
color enjoyment. There is inherent in all an ap- 
preciation and love for color display, differing with 
temperament, age, environment, and cultivation. 
Like all other qualities, a full sane appreciation of 
color or color power is a matter of growth through 
systematic training. This training begins as soon 
as the child sees and uses colors in the life in which 
he moves, and should be supplemented by a 
clearly thought out system of instruction. Riotous 
enjoyment in the realm of color is neither training 
nor instruction. 


I; The Six Spectrum Colors in their relative positions and values. 


Present to the youngest children the spectrum 


~ as.awhole. It is the whole color system in its ele- 


mental form that they should see first. Let them 
see the whole, then the individual colors in their 
relations to each other. Red, yellow, blue; then 
orange, green, violet. Call attention to the posi- 
tion of orange between red and yellow; green be- 
tween yellow and blue; and violet between blue and 
red. Teach to recognize each color alone, and 
among other colors ; teach to make each color, one 
at atime, carefully with water-color. Call red, 
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ART TEACHING IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL.— (IL) 


BY G. T. SPERRY, 
Normal Scheol, Westfield, Mass. 


yellow, and blue primary colors, and orange, green, 
and violet binary colors. Then show the relation. 
again of each binary to its two primary elements. 

Cut and distribute small pieces of drawing paper 
about eight by three inches, and have exercises in. 
good strong colcr spotting as in Illustration IT. 
This at least should be done well in the first year. 
Aim to produce a clear, strong, flat spot of the 
color indicated, and at the same time secure as. 
good a placing as possible in each exercise. 

It is also an interesting and profitable exercise 
when teaching a color to have pupils bring in 
pieces of wool, cloth, paper, metal, thread, etc., of 
the color under consideration. The teacher selects 
as many as possible of those most harmonious and’ 
mounts them ona chart with the name of the 
color printed in large letters at the top. This she 
hangs before the class, thus fixing the name and 
the color impression, and giving the idea that all 
reds or blues are not alike. It gives the intelligent 
teacher a chance, also, to put together on one chart 
only reds, blues, or violets which are fairly har- 
monious. This as an object lesson is valuable for 
children. Who has not wished that his friends had 
been taught not to put together scarlet and crim- 
son, red-violet and blue, etc., etc.? A realization of 
how soon children form habits, and how readily 
they receive impressions, should make the teaching” 
of color a very serious thing with the teacher. The 
kindergarten and the first grade teachers have to 
lay the corner-stone in this color structure as well 
as in other subjects.. If the pupils in the first year 
have an accurate conception of the six spectrum 
colors, can recognize them in any place, produce 
a good, clear tone, and handle the brush with some 
degree of facility, the work of grade two is com- 
paratively easy. Each of the six tones of the spec- 
trum should be studied in its relation to the next 
adjacent on either side for the hue of the’ color. 
Take for example green. On either side of green: 
are yellow and blue. If the child can make a fairly 
good green, let him do so. If not, give him one; 
that is, give each pupil a little green paint, and have 
him record a spot. Next to green on one side is 
yellow. Put a little yellow into the green. Make 
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II, Chart of Two Primary and One Binary Colors. 
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a spot beside the green, and lead him to see the 
difference between the two. Put in more yellow, 
record and compare. Teach that these tones are 
yellow-green hues. Follow the same plan with 
blue on the right, making two or three tones of 
blue-green, This should be done as an exercise in 
color perception. Follow this with the little chart 
given | in Illustration III, before the study of ob- 
jects in these tones. Will the pupil find this dull 
and rrechanical? I think not if it is correctly 
taught by a live teacher. The fact is new, the de- 
vice new, the medium pleasing, and the child is 
busy with his hands. He is not trying to do more 
things at once than a grown man could do. ied 
him and see. ; 
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the design work. This, of course, supposes that 
the two previous years have been taught. If not, 
color teaching should be systematic, no matter in 


what grade it'is begun, and too much should not 


be attempted in any one year. Some simple de- 
signs will be done whatever the course of study. 
These should not be in crude color of full intensity 
after the second year at most. Suppose there are 
three or five spots of color to be put on. We 
should lay one or two in one tone, and two or three 
in another, that each tone may be repeated when 
possible. If a pupil is to use black and orange, 
e. g., he puts a little black into his orange, then a 
little orangé into the black, and thereby relates the 
twe colors, to each other, and introduces the new 
idea of harmony 


| 


Yellow 


‘Yellow-Green 


Ill. Chart showing how Hues of Color are made, 


This lesson should be followed by the study of 
some objects requiring this knowledge; e. g., the 
treatment of the buttercup stem and leaf as a 
yellow-green; a certain type of grass or other 
leaves with the blue-green tone, etc. Ask the 
class if the stem, leaf, or flower is green; what 
green; should it be made more blue or more yel- 
low? Make it. Paint it. The doing of one thing 
at a time for a clear mental picture is soa essential 
feature for clear thinking. 

It is not necessary to take the spectrum colors 


in order for this work. In nature green is found in | 


such varieties that it seems to be the logical color 
to begin with. Probably orange is the next, and 
violet the last. If any color work is done, let it be 
thorough. Have a reason for its being done, and 
apply the facts you teach a sufficient number of 
times to make them a part of the pupil’s ready 
material for use. 

The new idea of “color-keying” is given in the 
third year of primary work. This is necessary for 


Orange 


BluecGreen. 


Ke wings Color. 


through relationship. 
How much shall he 
put in? That ‘de- 
pends on how closely 
the colors are to re- 
late. Put in enough 
to make the relation- 
ship felt, enough to 
have it clearly seen 

that a relationship has 

| been created. Then 
lay two tones of 
orange, and one or 
three of black or vice 
versa, as the case may be. It is good practice be- 
fore attempting this work in a pattern to lay out 
such spots in a simple chart as suggested in Illus- 
tration IV. In this case the color note is the one 
idea for which the pupil is working. 

There are two more very important aspects of 
color in primary work. First and perhaps most im- 
portant, the application of color knowledge in com- 
mon things. The good teacher will see to it that 
the class has always before it some simple things 
in color. These may be vases, textiles, pictures, 
even wall papers or toys, according to the child’s 
development. This material should be beautiful, 
and it should be simple that the child mind may 
grasp the number and kinds of tones represented 
in it. This can be overdone like everything. else, 
but it cannot be done too well or too often. Re- 
member that color appreciation, like color under- 
standing, is a growth and should be directed. 

The second aspect is the one relating to the so- 
called “free use” of color in representation drawing. 
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This *has been dealt with casually in Article I. of 
this series. In all places grass, simple flower 
sprays, fruits, and vegetables are drawn. These 
are now largely in water-color. The technique or 
using the color in this free way is greatly strength- 
ened by the training explained in the first part of 
this article. This work furnishes also a place for a 
little imagination or personal element. The chil- 
dren will differ in what color they see most of in 
certain objects. They actually do differ and can- 
not be made to see just alike. They should differ, 
too, hence the problem becomes one of personal 
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interpretation or personal representation of what 
each actually sees or thinks he sees. This work of 
representation in all its forms occupies much of the 
time in the early years and requires more care than 
any other phase of the work, in these grades, and 
a good common-sense idea of these fundamentals 
in color combination and analysis. Make the 
actual teaching of color even in representation, 
clear, thorough, and sane, but a means to an end, 


‘and not an end in itself. The end of color teach- 


ing is color appreciation and enjoyment. 


COLLEGE 


ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


A STUDY OF PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” — (III.) 


From the Cross where Christian lost his burden 
to his deliverance from the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. 

Important stages :— 

I. To the Hill called Dificulty. 

(a) The wall on the left of the narrow 
way over which Formalist and 
Hypocrisie come tumbling. 

(b) The spring at the foot where Christian 
refreshed himself. 

(c) The parting of the ways at the foot, 
one leading to Danger, the other to 
Destruction. 


(d) The narrow path straight up the hill. 


(e) The steepness and roughness of the 
way. 

(f) The pleasant arbor midway where 
Christian sat down to rest. 

(zg) The lions in the way. 

Il. The House Beautiful. 

(a) The Porter’s gate. 

(b) The house built by the Lord of the 
Hill on purpose to entertain pil- 
grims in. 

(c) The chamber called Peace. 

(d) The study where Christian sees the 
pedigree of the Lord of the Hill. 

(e) The armory where Christian is har- 
nessed, where are seen, also, the 
“Engines” with which some of his 
servants had done _ wonderful 
things. 

(f) The watch tower from which Christian 
sees the Delectable Mountains. 

Ill. The descent into the Valley of Humilia- 
tion. 

(a) Christian meets Apollyon. 

(b) Apollyon claims Christian as his sub- 
ject. 

(c) Christian renounces his allegiance, 

(d) Christian loses his sword but regains 
it again, 

({¢) Christian’s wounds are healed by 
leaves from the Tree of Life, — 


IV. The Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
(a) The horrors of the Valley. 
(b) “On the right hand a very deep 


ditch.” 

(c) “On the left hand a very dangerous 
quag.” 

(d) The path between “exceeding nar- 
row.” 


(e) Ahout the midst the mouth of Hell. 

(f) The voice of the Tempter in the dark- 
ness. 

(g) The voice of the Comforter. 

(h) The breaking of dawn. 

(i) The snaies, nets, and pitfalls. 

(j) The cave of Pope and Pagan. 

ik) Christian overtakes Faithful. 


Special incidents to remember :— 


I. On the Hill of Difficulty. 
(1) Christian’s scramble up the Hill—it 
so full of life. 
(2) Christian’s resting in the arbor until 
he falls asleep and loses his roll. 
(3) Christian’s discovering the loss of his 
roll. 
(4) Christian’s finding his roll under the 
settle in the arbor. 
(5) Christian passing the lions. 
(6) Christian’s welcome to the House 
‘Beautiful by the family of the 
House. 
(7) The supper where they talked about 
the Lord of the Hill, who had been 
a great warrior. 
(8) The viewing of the Delectable Moun- 
tains from afar. 
(9) The arming of Christian. 
(10 The parting from the sisters. 
Il. In the Valley of Humiliation. 
(1) The fight with Apollyon. 
(2) Christian’s losing and regaining of his 
sword. 
\3) Christian’s passing through the dark- 
ness of the Valley of the Shadow 


of Death, 
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Descriptions to note-— 

I. The Hill of Difficulty from the beginning to 
the end. Many touches of natural scenery, in 
which Bunyan was a master of description. 

II. Christian in the arbor, delightful for its 
points of human nature, such as Christian’s com- 
forting himself with his roll, but turning from it 
“to take a review of his coat”; the roll slipping 
from his hand while he is asleep; his sudden, heed- 
less start of haste when he wakens late from his 
deep sleep; and the deepness of his slumber after 
his toilsome scramble up the hill; Christian’s dis- 
covery of the loss of his roll, and his “carefully 
looking on this side and that” as he retraces his 
steps to the arbor, and his abandonment to his 
grief when he reaches the arbor without having 
found it: the change to joy when he finds it, and 
his nimble return up the hill; his apprehension of 
the lions—looking very narrowly before him—and 
utter fear when he comes upon them; the voice of 
Watchful coming through the dark, and trembling 
Christian passing, and the roar of the chained lions 
following him whom they cannot reach. 

The appeal to the imaginative sense both of eye 
and ear is wonderfully vivid in this picture. 

III. Christian’s reception at the House Beau- 
tiful; his challenge by the Porter; “the grave and 
beautiful damsel called Discretion,” who answered 
the bell; the beautiful homelikeness of the scenes 
within the house; the maidens sitting talking with 
their guest until supper is served: the cordiality of 
the feast when “the table was furnished with fat 
things and with wine that was well refined,” and 
when “all their talk at the table was about the 
Lord of the Hill”; then the closing of Christian’s 
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_ idyll with a perfect touch of sweetness and hiimati 


eventful day in a large tipper chamber whose win- 
dow opened towards the sun-rising; the name of 
the chamber was Peace, where he slept till break 
of day. Even Tennyson has never given an idyll 
of home life so perfect as this and so fragrant of 
sweetest hospitality; the country which’ Christian 
saw before him from the watch tower—a model of 
description of the picturesque: the parting from 
the sisters at the foot of the hill, completing the 


nature. 

IV. The Valley of Humiliation and the Valley 
oi the Shadow of Death. Apollyon; dragons were 
aiways favorite bugbears of superstition; they be- 
longed to mediaeval literature; and this is a rem- 
nant that has not yet faded out, and a figure still 
possible enough to be true to the imagination of 
many of the common people when Bunyan wrote. 
The whole scene of Christian’s argument, leading 
up to the actual struggle, is very pointed and vivid. 
While it does not call for special remembrance, it 
should be noted in passing. The contrast drawn 
between Christian and Apollyon is very striking. 
As for the combat itself, every point counts. Jack 
London at his best has not surpassed it. It is no 
romantic, poetical duel, but an out-and-out fight 
between man and man. The mysteriousness of 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death is brought and 
kept before the mind, an agglomeration of all pos- 
sible kinds of terrors of imagination ‘and of sense. 
The voice of Comfort coming back to Christian 
through the darkness is unsurpassed as an example 
of the use of a word to completely change the 
atmosphere of a critical situation. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


THE ADOLESCENT VOICE. 


BY CAROLINE V. SMITH, 
Winona (Minn.) Normal Schovl. 

Perhaps the most critical period in the use of the 
future male voice is during the adolescent period. 
The observations made may not be common to all, 
but are the result of a number of years of experi- 
ence in the schoolroom. 

The change in the boy voice is more or less 
gradual. At first the compass of the changed voice 
is very limited, only a few tones being possible. 
At the beginning of the mutation period individual 
attention must be given each voice, since all voices 
are not affected alike during this period. 

Boys who have been trained in the use of the 
head voice retain their voices much longer than 
do those who have been allowed to force their 
voices. During the early part of the mutation 
period, only very simple exercises, including a few 
tones above and below middle C, seem advisable. ' 

Most songs are impossible at this time because 
of the limited compass of the new voice. 

The Tenor Voice. 
As the voice deepens, the exercises should be 


lowered in pitch, and it is at this critical period 
that the future tenor voice is discovered—else lost. 
The scarcity of the tenor voice may be due in part 
to the fact that the boy during the 
adolescent period is often compelled 
to sing music which is written in the =a 
bass clef upon a pitch too low for his 
voice. 
The boy voice does not drop an octave at the be- 
ginning of the mutation period. While the aver- 
age boy imagines he has a bass voice when the 
change takes place, his voice is in reality an undis- 
covered country. Careful listening on the part of 
the teacher will enable him to distinguish between 
the future tenor and bass voice. Notice the tone 
quality of the speaking voice, for much can be 
gained from a careful study of the speaking voice. 
Listen for the tenor quality, which is high and 
light, possessing something of the quality of the 
deep female voice or alto timbre. Try the boy 
upon the descending scale—beginning with middle 
C—and notice any undue effort in reaching the 
lower tones. If it is evident that a boy has a tenor 


[Continued on page 538.) 
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ERSES 


THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 


The time of year has come when, in accordance 
with the wise custom of our forefathers, it becomes 
my duty to set aside a special day of thanksgiving 
and praise to the Almighty because of the bless- 
ings we have received, and of prayer that these 
blessings may be continued. Yet another year of 
wide-spread well-being has passed. Never before 
in our history or in the history of any other nation 
has 'a people enjoyed more abounding material 
prosperity than is ours; a prosperity so great that 
it should arouse in us no spirit of reckless pride, 
and, least of all, a spirit of heedless disregard of our 
responsibilities; but rather a sober sense of our 
many blessings and a resolute purpose, under 
Providence, not to forfeit them by any action of 
our own. 

Material well being, indispensable though it is, 
can never be anything but the foundation of true 
national greatness and happiness. If we build 
nothing upon this foundation, then our national 
life will be as meaningless and empty as a house 
where only the foundation has been laid. Upon 
our material well-being must be built a superstruc- 
ture of individual and national life lived in accord- 
ance with the laws of the highest morality or else 
our prosperity itself will in the long run turn out a 
curse instead of a blessing. We should be both 
reverently thankful for what we have received and 
earnestly bent upon turning it into a means of 
grace and not of destruction. 

Accordingly, I hereby set apart Thursday, the 
29th day of November next, as a day of thanksgiv- 
ing and supplication, on which the people shall 
meet in their homes or their churches, devoutly ac- 
knowledge all that has been given them, and pray 
that they may in addition receive the power to use 
these gifts aright. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, President. 
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THE GREAT WRONG TO TEACHERS. 


Teachers do not whine; they must not. They 
do not rebel; they cannot. They have a right, 
however, to say that they know when they are 
deeply wronged and that they understand how it 
is and why. 

If they are merely underpaid and underfed, if 
they are merely insecure in their position, and un- 
provided for when age or other infirmities afflict 
them, there is no peculiar wrong done them, for it 
is true of other unfortunates. Their great wrong 
must be other than along these lines. 

Their case is in no sense personal, it is institu- 
tional and public. A husband may neglect or 
abuse his wife, or a mother may wrong her chil- 
dren, and these are personal, not institutional or 
public, for the ideal is love and protection of a hus- 
band for his wife, or a mother for her child. 

When, therefore, teachers as a _ class, because 
they are teachers, are wronged, it is in no sense 
personal but purely institutional and public. Do 
teachers suffer such wrongs? They certainly do. 

The greatest of these wrongs is that deliberately 
exercised, directly or indirectly, by the selfish tax- 
payers against altruistic teachers. 

Other things being equal, the same ends would 
be attained if all persons were ideally selfish or 
ideally altruistic. For example: Let us suppose 
that Mr. B and Superintendent H are equally and 
supremely selfish, and that in ability, experience, 
and otherwise they are equal. Mr. B has a dic- 
tionary that he must sell, and Superintendent H 
must have it. Mr. B knows that Superintendent 
H must have it and so he sets his price at $14.00. 
But Superintendent H knows that Mr. B must sell, 
and so he offers but $10.00.. They spar for a time 
until B consents to sell for $13.00, and H consents 
to give $11.00, and ultimately they both agree upon 
$12.00. 

Again, Mr. L and Professor M are both ideally 
altruistic, and are in all other respects equal. Mr. 
L has gazetteers for which there is always a good 
sale, and Professor M would like one to give away. 
Mr. L tells him that he will let him have one for 
$10.00, at which Professor M remonstrates, because 
he realizes how much it must mean to get up and 
keep on sale such a work as that, and he refuses to 
pay less than $14.00. Out of a desire of each to do 
the best possible for the other, one gives up to 
$11.00 and the other comes down to $13.00, and ul- 
timately they agree on $12.00. 

If, however, the ideally selfish man gets the 
ideally altruistic man in his grasp, there is a great 
wrong sure to follow:— 

If Mr. B must sell and no one must buy, then 
Superintendent H could and would squeeze him 
and ruin him. If Professor M must buy and no 
one must sell; then Mr. B could and would ruin 
him. The altruist would sell his gazetteer for 
$10.00 and the selfish man would get $14.00 for his 
dictionary. 

The tax-payer is always selfish, the teacher is al- 
ways expected to play the altruist. This is a great 
wrong. 

Let a school board! raise the pay of teachers, and 
tax-payers can organize, can bolt party tickets, can 
campaign, threaten all sorts of dire consequences 
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upon school board members and it is all right (!). 

But woe to the teachers if they organize, if they 
hold public meetings on the salary question, if they 
write letters to legislators in favor of pensions! 

It is highly honorable. (!) for a man to protect 
his pocketbook from the tax collector. This is the 
highest virtue of selfishness, buit the teacher, beau- 
tiful soul, she must teach for love of the dear chil- 
dren. 

She must teach because it is the one employment 
for which she is fitted and in which she is experi- 
enced, while the tax-payer can hire “any old 
thing.” The altruist is at the mercy of the selfish 
creature, and this is a great municipal, state, and 
national outrage when applied to teachers. 


DON’T DRIFT. 


Most of us drift, and yet live under the delusion 
that we are systematic and orderly. We work in 
a treadmill of system, follow schedules, fill out re- 
port blanks, and become automatons of order, but 
all the time we are drifting. The treadmill moves 
on schedule time and carries us with it, but we do 
not make the schedule nor plan the movement. 
Our regularity is the result of predestination, not 
of foresight, and when the predestination stops, 
the regularity stops with it. We work three quar- 
ters of the year under the prescient dictation of 
the school board, and then too often squander with 
thriftless improvidence the quarter of the year that 
is really ours. , 

Don’t drift. The time to plan for the summer 
is before we buy our winter clothes. Teachers get 
too little pay. Yes, undeniably. That is a wrong 
that society must correct. But teachers get too 
little out of their pay. That is a wrong that teach- 
ers must correct. We say we cannot afford things, 
but we could have afforded them if we had thought 
about it sooner. We can always afford the most 
necessary things, but what are the most necessary 
things? Beyond the elemental necessities of food 
and shelter, they are really matters of choice. But 
always with this difference, that if we would 


choose the best things we must choose early, The. 


bargain counter is lean picking for the last comers. 
‘And what are these better things that are within 
the reach of the provident and thrifty? We can 
but suggest. There is investment, life insurance, 
etc., advisable, certainly, if not purchased by the 
impoverishment of life. There is education, a 
course in college or a session in a summer school, 
a better thing and ever more necessary, though a 
bit forbidding to minds wearied with school rou- 
tine. There is travel, best of all, perhaps, if at its 
best, as supplying needed recreation and the stim- 
ulus of new scenes, albeit a trifle helter-skelter and 
undisciplinary in its mental experiences, and yet 
one of the great things without which no educa- 
tion is complete. These things and more, but all 
to be had on the same terms, early purchase an 
future delivery. 
And these good things are constantly becoming 
better things, eliminating their defects and increas- 
ing their efficiency. More recreative forms of ed- 
ucation, more instructive and inspiring forms of 
travel ;—institutions, like persons, learn from each 
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other and survival is to the most fit. Are we up 
to date? Do we know what is within our reach? 
We are moved to these reflections by the “Expe- 
rience of a Skeptic” which appears in this issue. 
It is with undisguised satisfaction that we note in 
this writer’s convincing words the fulfillment of 
our repeated prophecies: The door is wide open. 
Are we standing like the skeptic, complacent, with 
our backs to the light? 


THE SUPREME GOURT RULES OUT “THRU.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States has not 
adopted the new spelling preconized by President 
Roosevelt, as has been made clear by Chief Justice 
Fuller. In the case of Dalcom vs. the United 
States, Solicitor General Hoyt, in presenting his 
argument on behalf of the government, had occa- 
sion to refer to a quotation from a decision of Jus- 
tice Bradley, in which the word “through” was 
spelled “thru.” When the passage was reached 
the Chief Justice took exception to the quotation 
being considered an exact rendering of Justice 


Bradley’s official opinion, and stated that while the. 


new spelling might be adopted in the preparation 
of department briefs, he did not feel that the de- 
partment was justified in changing the orthography 
of judical opinions. He ordered that in the future 
such changes would be guarded against. 
HAZLETON’S IMPORTANT ACTION. 


The board of education of Hazleton, Pa., under 
the lead of Superintendent D. A. Harmon, has 
served notice on all tobacco dealers that it will 
prosecute those who violate the provision of the 
law which forbids the sale of cigarettes to boys 
under age. The Philadelphia Press well says: 
“The law goes farther than that. It makes it a 
misdemeanor not only to sell cigarettes to minors 
but to give them. Prosecutions in cases of this 
kind may not be a particular duty of a 
school board, but it is doing a good work 
when it takes the matter up. The law in- 
tended to protect boys from the cigarette evil has 
never been given much attention.anywhere in the 
state, but there now appears to be an awakening 


in some places which cannot fail to have good 
results.” 


THE SO-CALLED “WEBSTER’S” DICTIONARY. 


There is nothing more disgusting in the book 
world of to-day than the fake so-called ““Webster’s’”’ 
dictionaries which are as far from the real “Inter- 
national” and its associates as an antiquated egg 
is from one freshly laid. It has not seemed pos- 
sible that any decent school men could be de- 
ceived, and yet we are told that some cities have 
imposed this misleading, out of date, and unworthy 
book upon the children of the public schools. 

It is bad enough to have the publishers of the 
only Webster’s dictionaries in which scholars and 
students have ever been interested annoyed by the 
imposition, but it is infinitely worse to have pupils 
and students imposed upon by school officials 
who through carelessness purchase the book. We 
know not one redeeming feature in the cheap apol- 
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ogy that is offered for a dictionary. Every teacher 
and school official owes it to the schools to protect 
pupils from this book that is certainly not a Web- 
ster’s dictionary in any such sense as the public 
knows a Webster’s dictionary. The next Congress 
ought to pass a pure book law, if there be no law 
now to protect us from such misrepresentations as 
this. 


A TEACHER HONORED. 


Miss A. Y. Woodward, Harrisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, now in her eighty-fifth year, is annually hon- 
ored by the alumnae of the Woodward Classical 
Institute, founded by her in 1868 and closed by her 
in 1893—upwards of one hundred women, many 
of them distinguished in social, educational, and 
professional life. This has been kept up with con- 
stantly increasing interest for ten years. Every 
year she receives some testimonial of their affec- 
tion. May this beautiful custom be observed as 
long as she is able to enjoy it! 


> 4 > 


MAINE STUDENTS FOR JAMESTOWN. 


So far as known, Maine has the first systematic 
movement for taking the graduating classes of the 
high schools and academies of the state to the 
Jamestown exposition. Editor C. W. Robbins of 
the Oldtown Enterprise, who has been taking 
the high school classes of that .town to Boston, 
New York, and elsewhere for several years, and is 
an expert in arranging and conducting parties of 
students,—an entirely different proposition than 
caring for adults,—is arranging for the entire state. 
Now let some one do a similar service in each 
state. 


a a 
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A NOTABLE LIBRARY DEPARTURE. 


Practically all the valuable scientific and profes- 
sional medical books in Boston and Cambridge 
will be in the new famous Harvard medical school. 
The books will still belong to the Boston Public 
Library and other donating institutions, but. they 
will be in “a branch” located at the medical school. 
This is a highly important departure, as it enables 
any student to go to the Harvard medical library 
and find everything and anything in that line that 
he desires. Why not have one notable educational 
library for Boston and vicinity? 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CLUB LECTURES. 


For the tenth season the Twentieth Century Club 
of Boston offers the best course of lectures of the 
season. There are to be four lectures by Mark 
Harvey Liddell, editor of “The Elizabethan Shaks- 
pere,” on “Our English Spelling,” to be followed 
by seven lectures by Richard G. Moulton of the 
University of Chicago. The dates are November 
17 and 24, December 8 and 15, January 5, 12, 19 
and 26, February 2, 9,16. They will be in the 
new Ford Building, Ashburton street. This is 
the most desirable hall in the city for such a pur- 
pose. The syllabus of these lectures will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 
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POOR “THRU.” 


"Rah, ‘rah, ‘rah! The simplified spelling board 
publicly announces that though “thru” is on their 
list it is not of their choosing. Really, that abomi- 
nation is the one bugbear to the movement. As 
the Journal of Education has often said, that is 
not simplification. Now Brander Matthews of 
Columbia openly apologizes for the word, which 
is none of theirs. This does look like sanity at 
last. 

BOSTON RETIREMENT FUND ASSOCIATION. 


This eminently successful self-pensioning associ- 
ation has 2,239 members among the city teachers. 
There are ninety-five annuitants, of whom twenty- 
four entered the list this year. There is a fund of 
$189,689. Receipts for the year, $57,975. The 
association is in a healthy financial condition. 

— 

The taxation of college property is ever sought 
by the tax-dodging rich men and those whom they 
employ to shout for them. When rich men pay 
their honest taxes there will be no cause for taxing 
educational institutions. 


Dr. Henry Houck won in the Pennsylvania 
election, and has a five-years’ lease of a $5,000 posi- 
tion as secretary of internal affairs. He will have 
as much time as ever for public speaking. 


San Francisco has had a horrible state of affairs 
for two months, but now that office seeking is over 
for the present, there is likely to be a better state 
of affairs. So may it be. 


Henry Mills Alden has been the editor of Har- 


_ per’s Magazine for thirty-seven years, and his sev- 


entieth birthday was royally celebrated on Novem- 
ber 10. 


The Chicago Tribune accuses Mayor Dunne of 
packing the board of education with “freaks. 
cranks, monomaniacs, and boodlers.” Whew! 


Concord, Mass., has a high school enrollment of 
40 to 1,000 inhabitants. Forty years ago Boston 
boasted because she had seven to the 1,000. 


Boston’s evening schools are wonderfully im- 
proved under the new regime,—special supervision 
and the motto “Quality not quantity.” 


Superintendent Heeter of St. Paul starts in both 
heroically and judicially. This is a rare combina- 
tion in these times. 


- 


President W. J. Tucker of Dartmouth College 
was the most in evidence on the New England pro- 
grams this season. 


Medical inspection in all the schools of Massa- 
chusetts is starting off in royal fashion and is uni- 
versally popular. 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has also raised the . 


salary of all teachers. Let the good work go on. 


“Odious orthographicism” is said to result from 
the simplified spelling condition. Too bad! 
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THE WEEK 


THE DEFEAT OF HEARST AND MORAN, 


The Hearst campaign in New York and ~the 
Moran campaign in Massachusetts, which had so 
many points of resemblance in their conduct and 
methods, were alike in their ending, for Hearst was 
beaten by more than 60,000 and Moran by more 
than 31,000. This second defeat of Hearst,—the 
first being his candidacy for the mayoralty of New 
York city a year ago,—eliminates him from consid- 
eration as a presidential candidate; while, as to 
Mr. Moran, his candidacy for that high office was 
never taken seriously by any one except himself. 
But the strength attained by these twin move- 
ments, and especially the size of the vote polled by 
the so-called Independence League in the two 
states, is giving the politicians of both the great 
parties considerable food for thought. 


THE NEXT CONGRESS... 
Experienced political observers always look for 


a reaction against the party in power midway in an _ 


administration. | With scarcely an exception, the 
House elected at that time shows.a great reduction 
in the party strength, and more than once the op- 
position party has succeeded to the control of the 
House and_ has-been able to block the policy of 
the admistration during its second half. This ten- 
dency is manifest this year, but not to anything like 
the expected extent. The 59th Congress has a 
Republican majority of 112; the House of the 60th 
Congress will apparently have a majority of be- 
tween sixty and seventy. This is fully large enough 
for practical purposes. In the Senate, the Repub- 
licans will gain one member in Idaho; but’ the 
Democrats are likely to be re-enforced by two Sen- 
ators from Oklahoma, for the constitutional con- 
vention just elected is overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic. - 
THE GROWING STRENGTH OF LABOR. 

The growing strength of labor is one of the most 
interesting and significant political phenomena of 
the day. In this country it is manifest in such 
campaigns as those which have just shaken New 
York and Massachusetts, and in: the organized 
movement to defeat candidates for Congress who 
were regarded as unfriendly. In France it prompts 
the policy of the Radical ministry of M. Clemen- 
ceau for the establishment of old-age pensions, the 
encouragement of labor unions, and the imposition 
of an income tax. In England it has just forced 
the Liberal ministry to amend its Trades Disputes 
bill, already extremely favorable to organized labor 
in the exemptions which it grants, in such a way as 
to secure all union funds against attack in cases 
growing out of strikes. In Germany it has forced 
paternal legislation ; in Russia it is the backbone of 
the revolutionary movement; and in Italy and 
Spain it is liable at any moment to flame up into 
formidable demonstrations. 

AN INDIAN WAR AVERTED, 

Good sense and good temper have averted what 
promised to be a troublesome and bloody Indian 
war. The renegade Utes, who left the Uintah res- 
ervation in Utah some weeks ago, and roved over 
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Wyoming, spreading alarm where they went, 
though they committed no depredations, have been 
pacified by Colonel Rodgers, the cavalry com- 
mander who was in charge of the troops sent 
against them, and have been persuaded to go un- 
der convoy of troops to a station in North Dakota, 
while their chiefs go on to Washington to lay their 
grievances directly before the President. They 
are sure of just treatment at his hands, though the 
settlement with them must be deferred until Mr. 
Roosevelt is back from his trip to Panama. Their 
grievance is the old one, that they have been 
crowded off their lands by the whites and must 
have new hunting grounds or starve. 
TWO NOTEWORTHY APPOINTMENTS. 

On the eve of his departure on his trip to 
Panama, the President announced two highly im- 
portant appointments. One is that of James Ru- 
dolph Garfield, son of the late President, and at 
present commissioner of corporations, to succeed 
Mr. Hitchcock as Secretary of the Interior. Mr. 
Hitchcock has been a very efficient and courageous 
head of this department, and Mr. Garfield may be 
counted upon to show the same fearless front to 
land thieves, corporate or others. The other ap- 
pointment is that of the retiring attorney-general, 
Mr. Moody of Massachusetts to the Supreme 
Bench. This appointment has been anticipated 
ever since Mr. Moody’s retirement from the at- 
torney-generalship was announced. The only ob- 
jection to it is that it gives Massachusetts two 
places on the bench; but the President has appar- 
ently convinced himself that the Senate will not 
stand upon this purely geographical objection. 

PEARY’S EXPLOIT. 

Commander Peary returns from his expedition 
in quest of the North Pole, as all other explorers 
have returned, without accomplishing his great ob- 
ject; but he has done what no other explorer in 
the long and gallant list has done,—he has reached 
a latitude of eighty-seven degrees and six minutes, 
which is better by thirty-eight statute miles than 
the highest previous record, that of the expedition 
of the Duke of the Abruzzi. And this he did with- 
out losing a man of his party, or incurring any in- 
jury to his stout steamship, the Roosevelt. This 
was Peary’s ninth trip into the Arctic. His pre- 
vious expeditions, extended over a period of six- 
teen years, have had among their fruits the deter- 
mining of the insularity of Greenland, the fixing of 
the Arctic boundaries of the most northerly land 
mass on the planet, and the tracing east and west- 
ward of the Arctic shore line through eighty de- 
grees of longitude, besides other contributions to. 
the world’s knowledge. It is a splendid record; 
and it may yet be Peary’s lot to cover some part of 
the 200 miles stretching to the Pole from the high- 
est point now reached. 

LORDS AND COMMONS. 

The reeent London borough elections went 
against the Progressives, who in national politics 
are Liberals; and the result is interpreted as point- 
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THE ADOLESCENT VOICE. 


(Continued from page 533.) 


voice he should not be allowed to sing below G, 
fourth space of the bass clef. The tenor voice is 
limited in compass even after much training. 

A range between G, fourth space bass clef, and F, 
first space treble clef, would seem safe for any 
average tenor voice. 

Beginning with the key of C (Do upon middle C) 
and continuing downward in the keys of B, B-flat, 
A, and A-flat, a series of exercises which follow the 
gradual change of the voice would seem desirable 
at the beginning of the mutation period. 

The new tenor voice can be employed after a 
while in singing the second alto in three-part 
songs, which are found in most advanced school 
music readers. By and by the part usually 
assigned the tenor in four-part music for mixed 
voices can be attempted. Experience has shown 
that the use of texts which employ the regular or 
normal tenor pitch produce the best results in the 
use of the school tenor voice. Standard texts, like 
the Novello-Ewer edition, which include the nor- 
mal tenor part seem to satisfy most of the condi- 
tions accompanying the tenor voice. 

The tenor part should be encouraged in every 
way, and not be omitted in any texts for four-part 
music. 

Above all things, the head voice should be em- 
ployed throughout the compass of all voices, and 
during the adolescent period especially no exer- 
cises should be given the boy which compel him to 
force his voice or sing in the wrong compass. 
Good judgment on the part of the teacher is quite 
necessary in establishing the future tenor and bass 
voices. 

The Bass Voice. 

It has been observed that the newly-acquired 
bass voice develops gradually. The first stages of 
the bass voice do not permit of an extensive com- 
pass any more than in the use of the boy voice at 
the beginning of the mutation period. It may be 
safe to say that the average high school male voice 
is merely a baritone, else tenor, and should be 
treated accordingly. 

To begin work in the bass clef in the key of G, 
pitch of Do, fourth space, would 
seem to conform more with =34—=— the de- 
velopment of the boy voice “——--—_ than to 
begin upon a_ much lower pitch. 
As a_ general thing, the studio teacher be- 
gins practice upon the medium tones of the bass 
voice, and gradually develops the upper and lower 
part of the octave. The future bass voice will be 
more mellow, more resonant and musical if cared 
for at the right time. The bass voice in its early 
period can be forced just as much as is the tenor 
and alto voice when employing the chest tone too 
much. The prevailing poor tone quality of the 
school alto is due to the use of the chest voice. 
The school alto and tenor suffer alike in the 
method of using the voice. To begin work in the 
bass clef in the key of G, and then descending in 
the keys of F, E, E-flat, D, until the key of C is 
reached would seem more helpful than an imme- 
diate transposition from the treble to the bass clef. 
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It is too great a change to begin work in the 
key of C, bass clef Do, upon the second space 
and begin skipping below this 
pitch—a bass voice of such com- 
pass develops by slow degrees. 

Texts which are guided by the laws which gov- 
ern the natural development of the boy voice would 
seem most helpful in overcoming the difficulties 
which must be met during the adolescent period. 
There should be much unison singing of exercises 
and songs at the beginning of the use of the bass 
clef. After the transition period is over, and the 
voice has become established, any of the ordinary 
texts can be safely employed. 

Melody and Part Singing. 

The newly-changed voice is not accustomed to 
part singing. A boy soprano always used to sing- 
ing the leading part needs to learn to adjust him- 
self to the new conditions employed in part singing. 

Part singing is important and necessary in the 
grades, but it is not the only means for developing 
the future voice, and music lover. The growing 
boy enjoys melody, tunes quite as much as when he 
had a soprano voice. It would seem as necessary 
to allow him to sing the melody of songs suited to 
his age and needs as to take part in three and four- 
part singing. 

His voice will become more melodious, flexible, 
and of wider range, and he will enjoy music more 
if allowed the same privileges given all other 
singers. Melody and part singing should alternate 
during the school life of boys as well as girls. 

Individual singing is the key note in the care and 
use of the voice throughout school life. 

A separate class for boys during the mutation 
period would make possible such work as is best 
suited to new conditions. This plan would allow 
a careful study of the individual voice during the 
adolescent period. 

In conclusion it may be said that a collection of 
fifty songs, accompanied by a series of exercises 
suited to the different stages of the adolescent 
period, have been tried in special classes for boys by 
the writer, and the result has been most happy. 
The music hour was filled with enthusiasm and 
earnestness, and the boys seemed to enter heartily 
into the spirit of the work. 
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NORMAL CHORUS PROGRAM.—(I.) 


ARRANGED BY CAROLINE V. SMITH, 
Winona, Minn. : 
CLASSIC, ROMANTIC, AND MODERN PHRRIODS OF 
MUSIC. VOCAT, FORMS. 
A. Sacred Music. 
1. Shorter forms of Sacred Choral Music. 
Choral; hymn; motet: anthem; chant. 
2. Oratorio. 
Text: From the Bible. or founded on sacred 
narrative. 
Score. 
Vocal: Recitative. aria, chorus. 
Instrumental: Overture, or introduction; 
descriptive passages. 


Accompaniment: Piano; organ; orchestra. 


>. Mass 

Kyrie Eleison. 

Gloria: Qui Tollis; Gratfas; Quoniam; Cum 
Sancto Spirito. 
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Credo; Et Incarnatus; Et Resurrexit; Amen. 
Sanctus. 
Benedictus. 
Agnus Del. 
Dona Nobis. 
4. Cantata. 
B. Secular Music. 
1. Song. ; 
Folk song; patriotic song; ballad; art song. 
2. Shorter forms of Secular Choral Music. 
Duet; trio; quartet; quintet; glee; part song; 


chorus. 
3. Opera. 
a. Schools: Italian (Melodic); German (Har- 
monic); French (Dramatic.) 
b. Component parts. 
Libretto. Story founded on secular nar- 
rative, 
Score. 
Vocal: Recitative; aria; chorus. 
Instrumental; Overture. 
Accompaniment: Piano; orchestra. 
ce. Forms of Opera; Grand opera; music 
drama; opera jyrique; opera .comique; 
comic opera; operetta. 
4. Cantata. 


A VIGOROUS PROTEST. 


On October 24 a mass meeting of protest was held in 
the rooms of the New York city board of education. In- 
directly President Roosevelt and Andrew Carnegie 
were alluded to as “cranks and crazy fanatics.” Rossi- 
ter Johnson, the author, appeared with a protest so nu- 
merously signed by well known literary people and edu- 
cators as to indicate there is already a large and or- 
ganized revolt against the system. Professor Brander 
Matthews of Columbia, chairman of the simplified 
spelling board, openly admitted he would not use the 
new spelling if he was writing another novel, as it 
might hurt the sale of the book. Professor Matthews 
declared the Iinglish language was the worst of all 
modern languages, freakish, violent, and absurd. He 
asked the committee of the schoo] board to authorize 
the new spelling in the schools. He apologized for the 
much-criticised word “thru,” which appears in the list 
of 300 words sent out by the simplified spelling board, 
and said the board was not responsible for it. 

Rossiter Johnson attacked the whole simplified spell- 
ing scheme. It would not save space, or diminish the 
size of books.- Poor spellers would still spe!l poorly, no 
matter how short the words. The new spelling would 
obscure the etymology, and destroy their historical sig- 


nificance. He read these extracts from letters he had 
received about the innovation:— 

Edith Wharton called it “desecration of our speech.” 

Professor Marvin R. Vincent of Union Theological 
seminary wrote that he “detested the whole business.” 

Julian Hawthorne said a simplified speller would 
“murder his own mother and dishonor her grave.” 

Molly Elliott Seawell wrote: “I have much pleasure in 
signing the inclosed protest against the crazy spelling 
advocated by certain cranks of high and low degree. I 
think it a vivlation of good taste, good sense, and almost 
of good morals. It would put out of court every classic 
in the English language. I am glad to know that the 
Navai liustitute has declined to observe ‘the President’s 
recommendation—or perhaps order—and still spells 
decently.’ ” 

Charles Warren Stoddard wrote: “I am a_natural- 


born mis-speller, and I don’t have to go to the White. 


House to catch it.” 

Professor Taylor of Vassar said: “I doubly deprecate 
spelling reform by executive order.” 

Professor John. M. Cleary of Fordham College said 
teaching simplified spelling to some, without the author- 
ity to enforce it on all, would tend to create a caste in 
language, with one spelling for the poor and another for 
the rich and the literary classes. 

Miss Grace Strachan, district school superintendent 
in Brooklyn, expressed the same fear, 
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EVERYDAY ETHICS. By Billa Lyman Cabot. New 

York: Henry Holt & Go. Cloth. 439 pp. 

Mrs. Cabot is admirably equipped for the writing of 
such a book, and the need of such a treatment at the 
hand of such an author has been great. Her units of 
thought are adequate for such an undertaking. She 
lifts the subject out of the narrow groove of’ personal 
rules and regulations of behavior and makes one’s acts 
a part of the complete whole that makes up life, socially, 
industrially, and commercially. Conduct and character 
begin in her thinking with the individua' but are of 
slight value unless projected into that larger life in which 
all classes and conditions of men play a part. The so- 
cial whole is ever in her thought and she would have it in 
the thought of every teacher in such a way that the 
ethical development will keep pace with ‘the technically 


scholastic. Not only is the scope and spirit of the book 


excellent, but the working out of the details is skilful 
and artistic. Limerson says that Plato’s zreatness con- 
sists largely in the fact that while his philosophy was 
beyond that of even the most learned his fillustrations 
Were more common than éven the common people would 
use, and Mrs. Cabot plays the part of Plato delightfully 
in this respect. From a trolley car window, with a 
small boy breaking a window, in playing ball, in sweep- 
ing a room, in deciding whether or not to give away a 
concert ticket, finding a purse in the public highway, 
teasing a sister, and other everyday affairs, Mrs. Cabot 


- convinces while she interests her readers and students. 


The twenty-three chapters deal with the diffusion of 
ethics, its boundaries, the power of purpose, the es- 
sence of manhood, how to judge purpose, the darkness of 
sin, the light of eonscience, custom and law, interests as 
life givers and life savers, choice of interests, effort, sac- 
rifice, drudgery, selfishness, sympathy, imagination, 
memory, courage, aglow with feeling, thought and ac- 
tion. truth, open-mindedness, prejudice, self-covernment, 
and the uses of tine. “The Teachers’ Key” of nearly 
one hundred pages, in which the teacher is told specifi- 
cally how to teach each chapter, is of surpassing value 
and interest. 


THE ST'NSHINH PRIMER. Ry Marion I. Noyes, pri- 
mary teacher in the William H. Hodzkins_ school, 
Somerville. Mass.. and Kate Louise Guild. formerly 
primarv teacher in the Clark Bennett school, Somer- 
ville. Mass. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 128 pp. Il 
lustrated in color. List price, 40 cents; mailing price, 
45 cents. 

This is an exceedingly beautiful primer, having 
nearly two hundred colored pictures, making it fhe most 
elaborately illustrated primer that bas been brought out. 
Every picture will interest little children, not alone for 
the color effect, attractive in itself. but for the active 
effect and general suggestion which will awaken keen- 
est interest with all little people. Fully nineteen- 
twentieths of the pictures are of an entirelv new concep- 
tion, as entertaining. even to an adult, as though no one 
had ever made a primer hefore. and every school needs 
it. even though the children have read every other 
primer. From beginning to end the book is a nrimer in 
which the child encounters no discouraging difficulties, 
The Sunshine Primer is thorouch in its teachines, and 
its lessons are closelv allied to the activities of child 
life. It aims to create hanniness and a love for that 
which is nure and eood. The book nortrays the home 
life, introduces little friends and nlaymates, and brines 
the child into touch with the outside world. The intro- 
Auction of eames eives added interest to the «tndy of re- 
view words. The use of phonetic drill is the basis for 
more advanced work. 


MOREY’S OUTIINES OF ANCIENT HISTORY. Ry 
William C. Morey, Ph. D., D. C. L., professor of his- 
tory and political science, University of Rochester. 
Author of “Outlines of Roman History.” “Outlines of 
Greek Historv.” ete. New York: American Pook 
Comnany. Half ieather. 550 pp. With maps and il- 
lustrations. Price. $1.50. 

In the intensity of modern life. in the craze for the 
practical side of everything in sciences, literature. and 
historv, it is well to intreduce, as does Professor Morey, 
the setting that vives a relish. He has nrevionusly done 
this with the history of Rome and of Greece, and now 
anciert history receives the same important touch fron 
his nen. In this hook. Professor Morer has fo'lowed 
the nlen of treatment of his Greek and Roman histor‘es, 
sunnivine the need of a one-volume course in arent 
historv. meeting fullv the colleve entranre requirements, 
for schools which cannot devote more time to the sub- 
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ject. The matter is so arranged as to indicate the his- 
torical relations of the countries treated, and the con- 
tributions which each has made to the progress of man- 
kind. The stages in the growth of ancient civilization 
are clearly shown, The history of the Oriental countries 
illustrates the beginnings of man’s industrial life, and 
the initial stages in religion, art, and science. The 
Greek world is treated as especially distinguished for 
the growth of political liberty and of a high stage of 
culture. In describing Rome, emphasis is laid on the 
Roman genius for organization, and the development of 
a universal system of government and law. While the 
book is written in the clearest and simplest manner, it 
meets the need of the day in that it develops in the pu- 
pils mind a scientific spirit, indicating the relation of 
special facts to general movements, and of these latter 
to the growth ‘of national character and institutions. Ir- 


- relevant matter has been excluded. The _ illustrations 


are numerous and of a high order of merit. The helps 
to pupils include a synopsis for review and a list of ref- 
erences for reading at the end of each chapter, and a 
series of twenty-one “f’rogressive Maps” which indicate 
important geographical changes, 


AMERICAN CHARACTER. By Brander Matthews. 
Printed from special type at the Merrymount press. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 40 pp. Cloth, 
75 cents net; flexible leather, boxed, $1.50 net. 

It is a notable mission that Thomas Y. Crowell «& 
Co. have assumed to catch up the messages of the best 
men of the day and pass them along in such charming 
artistic form as to win a place in the best collections of 
books: ‘There has been no better illustration of the 
value of this habit of theirs than in this case. A French 
journalist in an interview with Tolstoi put forth the 
opinion that we Americans are “‘a people terribly practi- 
cal, avid of pleasure, systematically hostile to all ideal- 
ism. ‘The ambition of the American’s heart, the pas- 
sion of his life, is money; and it is rather a delight in 
the conquest and possession of money than in the uce of 
it. The Americans ignore the arts; they despise disin- 
terested beauty. And now, moreover, they are imperial- 
ists. Is there not something scandalous in this revela- 
tion of the conquering appetite in a new people with no 
hereditary predisposition toward war?’ Although Tol- 
stoi dissented from this sweeping arraignment, he ex- 
pressed no surprise at it, which fact would indicate that 
it contains views frequently voiced abroad. It therefore 
behooves us—thinks Professor Matthews—to cons‘der 
these charges impartially, and see wherein they are just 
or unjust; for the opinion of foreigners, even when most 
at fault, should have its value for us as a useful correc- 
tive of conceit, as well as a parallel of measurement. 
His estimate of our national traits and trend is thought- 
ful and sincere, 


THE SILVER CROWN. Another Book of ables. By 
Taura E. Richards (daughter of Julia Ward Howe). 
author of “Captain January,” “The Golden Windows.” 

' ete. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. Holiday 
binding. Price, $1.25. 

No other writer of the day, to my thinking, h»s the art 
and skill, the genius and mastery to write fables that 
have the old-time classic flavor equal to those of Mrs. 
Laura E. Richards. All of her books have had very ven- 
eral and speedy recognition. There is no question that 
these “Fables” will add materially to her reputation. 
for she touches life on so many sides in the forty-five 
interpretations of the good and ill of the world of our 
own day, seiting her lessons to popular airs. It Was 
the glory of Plato, as Emerson has so well said, that he 
made transcendental distinctions by drawing his illus- 
trations from mares and puppies, from pitchers and 
soun-ladles, horse doctors and fish moncers, so does Mrs. 
Richards teach the best of philosophy from the grumpy 
saint, the thorn, the serpent, the grave-digger. the sick 
child, the blind child, the tangled skein, wormwoo1, the 
pit, the wound, the burning house, even from Hell Gate. 


MONI, THE GOAT BOY. And other stores. By 
Johanna Spyri, author of “Heidi.” Translated and 
edited by Edith F. Kunz, recently teacher in the Frie 
high school, Erie, Pa. Boston, New York. Chiexgo: 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. 211 pp. Illustrated. List price, 
40 cents; mailing price, 45 cents. 

We welcome another book by the author of “Heidi.” 
This new volume contains three stories —“‘Moni. the 
Goat Boy.” “Without a Friend.” and “The Titt'e Pun. 
away.” In all these tales there is the clear, refreshing 
atmosphere of the Swiss mountains and a constant reve- 
lation of the joys as well as the hardshins of peasant 
life. The author's selection of characteristic details 
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gives to her pictures a reality which is rare in books 
written for children. Though simple enough to be com- 
prehended by pupils of seven or eight years, these stor- 
ies, written “for children and those who love children,” 
will appeal to all who are interested in child nature, 
This is a new line of classics, and not only has the charm 
of real merit but comes with a freshness that is refresh- 
ing. 


THE WONDER CHILDREN. By Charles J. Bellamy, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50, 
To the child that loves fairy stories (and what child 

does not?) these stories will have a peculiar charm, 

The modern dress of tales embodying all the features 

of a “real” fairy story brings a new element with which 

to appease the appetite for imaginative themes. The 
publishers have given the nine stories contained in the 
book a beautiful setting, with appropriate illustrations, 


STORIES OF COLONY AND NATION, THE WAR OF 
1812. By Everett T. Tomlinson, Ph. D. New York, 
Boston, Chicazo: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 200 pp, 
Dr. Tomlinson has been doing the best of historical 

story-writing for a long time, and his history-writing is 

none the less fascinating because of the limitations of 
fact. He had acquainted himself with numerous inci- 
dents quite out of the ordinary for his story work and 
these aré used as a special charm in the history. The 

War of 1812 is not generally regarded as being as ro- 

mantie as the War of the Revolution, but Dr. Tomlinson 

brings it into the same class. It is delightful and valu- 
able reading for home or school. 


TRUE BIRD STORIES FROM MY NOTE-BOOKS, 
By Olive Thorne Miller, with illustrations by Lonis 
Agassiz Fuertes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Cloth. Illustrated. Frontispiece in colors. 156 pp, 
Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 

Mrs. Miller’s work is always interesting and reliable, 
She fully respects the requirements of scientific aceu- 
racy and at the same time she gives a charming person- 
ality to every bird or other animal about which she 
writes. Her literary enthusiasm never takes her beyond 
the range of exact statement, neither does her loyalty 
to truth ever require her to be mechanical and dull. 
There are descriptions of and experiences with nearly 
thirty birds, some of whom live about the house, white 
others live afield and in the forest. Will the time ever 
come when we will have pupils read such a book as this 
in connection with their nature study? 


MERRY ANIMAL TALES. A Book of Old Fables in 
New Dresses. By Madge A. Bigham. Illustrated by 
Clara E. Atwood. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

The book is all that the title suggests, a hook of tales, 
animal tales, merry animal tales, a book of fables, the 


‘old fables, but in new dresses—in beautiful new dresses. 


It is in every respect a valuable book both hecause of 
what it teaches and of what it inspires. 


FRIENDSHIP. By Henry D. Thoreau. New York: T. 
Y. Crowell & Co. Holiday edition. Red and black 
letters. Portrait of the author. Price, 50 cents net. 
Emerson alone wrote a sweeter sentiment on “Friend- 

ship” than this charming essay which Thoreau tucked 
away so delicately in his book, “A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack Rivers.” Now it is set free from those 
surroundings and may be had as a gift-book, the dainti- 
est and most appropriate of all gifts to a friend. 


COMPOSITION THROUGH LIFE AND LITERA- 
TURE. A manual for practical composition in see- 
ondary schools. By George F. Paul. Chicago: A. 
Flanagan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 112 pp. 
Price, 30 cents. 

A secondary school book for teaching composition 
for “thirty cents.” It doesn’t look it. Some _ teachers 
will be afraid of it, because it is so inexpensive, but 
they will be unwise to act upon such an assumpticn. It 
is brim full of practical suggestions and hints. The 
book furnishes in convenient form subjects for wr'tten’ 
work in English in secondary schools. The subjects 
have been chosen from our every-day life and from liter- 
atvre. The aim is to provide continual writing and 
practice. For this training a laree variety of useful 
and attractive subjects are included. There are sug: 
gested readings in short poems and stories. 
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NEW 


For the Grades 
A MODERN ENGLISH COURSE 


IN TWO BOOKS 


By Henry P. Emxrson, Superintendent of Education, Buffalo, New vaek and Ipa Cy 


BENDER, Supervisor of Primary Grades, Buffalo, New York. 
Book One. t2mo. Cloth. ix-+238 pages. $0.35, net. 
Book Two. 12mo. Cloth. xiv+396 pages. $0.60, net. 


ELEMENTARY COMPOSITION ¢ 
By Dorotnra F, CanFieLp, formerly Secretary of the Horace Mann Schools, and GrorcE 
R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University. 
1zmo. Cloth. xvi+274 pages. 50 cents, net. 
The material in this book is wel! arranged, well graded and admirably adapted for u use in the 


seventh and eighth grades. 
For High Schools 
RHETORIC AND ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By Gerorce R. Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia 
University. 

12mo. Cloth. xviii+432 pages. $1.10, net. 

This volume is a careful revision, with many changes, corrections, and additions, of Professor 
Carpenter's well-known “Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition ”’ (first and second high 
school courses ). It contains all the material necessary for secondary school work in this subject, in 
accordance with the best tested and soundest principles of theory and practice. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


By GrorGe R. CarpENTER, Professor of. Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia 
University. 

izmo. Cloth. xv-++213 pages. 75 cents, net. 

A complete revision of ‘ Principles of English Grammar.” The present volume is less difficult, 
and is adapted to the needs of first year high school pupils. The exercises are full and carefully 
graded, and the text itself is clear, definite, and suggestive. 


EXPOSITION IN CLASS-ROOM PRACTICE 
By Txeopore C. Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, and Groxce R. CaRPENTER, 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University. 
12mo. Cloth. ix+373 pages. 70 cents, net. 


This book covers in detail all the forms of exposition actually carried on in secondary school ~ 


work. By the use of an abundance of illustrative material and numerous exercises, a thorough 
understanding of the various phases of explanation is developed. 


FIRST BOOK IN LATIN 
By A vexanper J. Instructor in Latin, Horace Mann High School, and Vireir 
PRETTYMAN, Principal Horace Mann High School, Teachers College. 
12mo. Cloth. 301 pages. 60 cents, net. 
The sixty-five lessons comprising this book provide an adequate preparation for the reading of 
Caesar. Among the important features are the gradual development of the principles of inflection 


and syntax; the introduction of connected reading, consisting of a simphfied form of Caesar; and 
conversational lessons based on this reading. 


A New Teachers’ Book 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 
A STUDY IN THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION 


2 By Herman Harrett Horne, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy and Pedagogy # in Dartmouth 
ollege. 


12mo. Cloth. xiii+435 pages. $1.75, net. 

All who have read “ The Philosophy of Education” will be interested in this new book. The 
relationship between the two books is described by the author: “ The first was mostly theory, with 
some practice ; this is mostly practice, with some theory.’’ 


Correspondence invited 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO 64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEWYORK ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
suthoritie in every state in the Union. To be 
available, taese contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
the editor not later Friday preceding 

te of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 16, 17: New Hampshire 

' Association of Academy Teachers, 
Tilton. 

November 26, 27, 28: Oregon State 

Teachers’ Association, Western 
Division, Portland. 

November 26, 27, 28: Oregon State 
Teachers’ Association, Eastern 
Division, Pendleton. 

November 30-December 1: Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

November 30, December 1: Eastern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association, Steu- 
benville. 

November 30, December 1 and 2: 
Social Education Congress, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. 

December 26-29: American Historical 
Association, American Economic 
Association, American Political 
Science Association, American So- 
ciological Society, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 

December 27, 28, 29: Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


NEW NGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

CONCORD. The high school has 
4ubstantially all of the high school 
students of Bedford, Lincoln, Car- 
lisle, and Boxford, a good number 
from Acton, and some from Littieton, 
Maynard, Sudbury, and Ayer, all of 
whom pay tuition. It is a good in- 
vestment for the nine towns that use 
the school and a good bargain for 
Concord. 

PEABODY. The seventy-seventh 
annual convention of the 
County Teachers’ Association was 
held in the town hall November 2, 
with a large attendance. Superin- 
tendent A. S. Thompson of Wenham 
presided. Addresses were made by 
the following well-known educators: 
Dr. Luther H. Gulick, director of 
physical training of New York city; 
Professor F. A. Barbour, Ypsilanti 
normal school, Michigan; Superin- 
tendent George I, Aldrich, Brookline, 
Mass.; President William E. Tucker, 
Dartmouth College, and President 
Charles McKenny, Milwaukee normal 
school, Michigan. At the business meet- 
ing these officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Ralph E. Files of Haverhill: 
vice-president, Philip Emerson of 
Lynn; secretary, Albert Robinson ‘of 
Peabody; treasurer, Ralph P. Ire’ani 
of Gloucester: councilors, Francis 
W. Richards of Newburyport, J. As- 
bury Pitman of Salem, and Charles 
E. Cutts of Merrimack; C. C. Fish 
of Manchester and Andrew S. Thom- 
son of Wenham were chosen repre- 
sentatives to the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, and Ralph E. 
Files of Haverhill representative in 
the Massachusetts council of educa- 
tion. 

BOSTON. E. Bentley Young, 
principal of the Prince school, has 
been elected grand commander of 
the Grand Commandery of Knights 
Templar for Massachusetts and 
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Rhode Island. This is the highest at- 
tainable social fraternal honor in 
New England. 

Superintendent S. D. Brooks has 
submitted ‘to the school committee a 
report covering the number of pupils 
enrolled in Boston schools. In part 
the report states: “The whole num- 
ber of pupils in the public day schools 
of Boston, as reported September 
30, 1906, is 95,776. .This number is 
2,108 greater than the corresponding 
nuinber on ‘September 30, 1905. The 
number of pupils in the normal 
schools has decreased from 337 to 
247, a loss of ninety; this decrease is 
due largely to a higher standard ‘of 
examination. In the Latin and high 
schools the number of pupils has in- 


.creased from 7,799 to 8,016, a net 


gain of 217. In the elementary and 
kindergarten schools the number of 
pupils has increased from 85,532 to 
87,513, a gain of 1,981. 

For more than a decade Boston 
has received through private generos- 
ity, a gift which has become of such 
value that its like cannot be found in 
any other city. Within a month the 
records of the Boston school board 
contained the order that clay model- 
ing be authorized in the Lewis school. 
which simple statement opens a new 
chapter in the history of a novel con- 
tribution to manual training. In 1904 
the city authorized clay modeling by 
adopting a successful experiment 
which had been fostered by the devo- 
tion of Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw and 
later by a private association in- 
spired by her example. As early as 
1884, through the public spirit of Mrs. 
Shaw, pupils from certain schools of 
the North End received free instruc- 
tion in modeling at the North Bennet- 
street industrial school A member 
of one of the normal classes, ‘a 
teacher in the Wells school, obtained 
pernission to give instruction in clay 
modeling to her own class of girls, 
Mrs. Shaw appreciated the effort and 
provided an assistant. The work 
progressed under private fostering, 
the long years of Mrs. Shaw’s gener- 
ous support being followed by one 
year of effort by the Woman’s Edt- 
eation Association. At last, in 1904, 
twenty years after the first lesson 
had been given at North Rennet- 
street industrial school, the Boston 
school board adopted the system and 
authorized the modeling in the Rice 
training school. 

The fourth annual meeting of the 
New England High School Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association was held 
in Simmons College. The session 
was called to order by the pre-ident, 
Edward S. Colton, Jr.. of Lowell. Dr. 
Henry Lefavour, president of Sim- 
mons College. extended a cordial 
welcome. E. E. Gaylord gave'a re- 
port of the committee appointed to 
investigate salaries, appropriations, 
and living expenses. Referring to 
Boston, the report stated that’ there 
are now fourteen men and sixteen 
women employed in teaching com- 
mercial work in the various hich 
schools. C. H. Mumma of Wake‘eld 
high school made an appeal fora 
course to fit for the higher institu- 
tions. The next speaker was Augus- 
tus T. Swift of Providence, R. L., 
hich schooly who spoke on GCommer- 
cial geography, the value of the sub- 
ject with regard to foreign markets, 
ete. He was followed by Miss Ade- 
laide E. Sweetser of Lowell hich 
school, who illustrated by means of 
maps and diagram drawings how 
much more interesting the punils fn1 
this method. of studying statistics. 
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Edmund Ketchum, supervisor ‘of 
Lowell, told how a supervisor of 
drawing may help make commercia} 
geography interesting. W. H. Huse 
of Manchester, N. H., spoke on the 
preparation ‘of grammar school pu- 
pils for commercial courses in high 
schools. A paper on the aim of mod- 
ern language work in commercial 
schools was read by Joel Hathaway 
of the commercial high school, Bos- 
ton. James W. MacDonald, agent of 
the state board of education, spoke 
on the preparation of teachers. The 
afternoon speakers were Frank OO, 
Carpenter, English high school, Bos- 
ton; Charles Currier Beal, official 
shorthand reporter. Massachusetts 
superior court; Elizabeth Hughes, 
Hillhouse high school, New Haven, 
and George Walter Williams of the 
New Bedford high school. The elec- 
tion of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Carlos B. Ellis. Spring- 
field; vice-presidents, Miss Elizabeth 
Hughes, New Haven, and Miss Ade- 
laide E. Sweetser. Lowell; secretary, 
Herbert .E. Congdon, Phenix, R. L; 
treasurer, Nathaniel H. Atkins, Low- 
ell. It was voted to hold the next 
meeting at Springfield. 

CAMBRIDGE. The eighth  an- 
nual conference of the Association of 
American Universities will be beld 
November 23 and 24 at Phillips 
Brooks House. Harvard, and will be 
attended by the leading college prest- 
dents and professors of America, 
President Charles W. Eliot and Pro- 
fessor C. H. Haskins of Harvard will 
deliver addresses, and President 
Hadley of Yale will also speak. The 
delegation will include the presidents 
and deans of both the eastern and 
western colleges, and will be enter- 
tained as the personal ecuests of 
President Eliot. The topics discussed 
will include ‘athletics. examination 
systems, and points of interest to the 
eollezes. Among the universities rep- 
resented will be California, Chicago, 
Clark, Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hop- 
kins, Leland Stanford. Michivan, 
Pennsylvania. Princeton. Vir-inia, 
Wisconsin, Yale, and the Catholic 
University of America. 


PITTSFIELD. There was an at- 
tendance of about 700 school teach- 
ers at the fortieth annual convention 
of the Berkshire County Teachers’ 
Association which was held Novem- 
ber 7 at Pittsfield. At the veneral 
morning session President Honkins 
of Williams College spoke on “Some 
of the Social Forees with Which the 
Teacher Must Reckon.” After the 
general session the primary work 
section was taken up. the _ first 
speaker being Miss Sarah Cone Bry- 
ant. Her topic was “The Use of 
Stories in Primary Schools.” and her 
address was very instructive. Miss 
Bryant was followed by Walter Sar- 
gent of Boston. agent ef the state 
board of education, who spoke on 
“Arts and Crafts in the Schools.” In 
the grammar school section the prin- 
cipal address was by ‘Wilbur F. 
Gordy, superintendent of the Spring- 
field schools. His subject was 
“Nforal and Social Values in the 
Teaching of History.” In the ‘high 
school section there were two fine »d- 
dresses. the first by Alfred M. Hitch- 
cock of the English department of 
the Hartford. Ct.. high school, and 
the other bv President Flavel S. T- 
ther of Trinity Colleve. At the after- 
noon session the first speaker was 
Dr. Charles W. Deane. super’ntend- 
ent of schools at Bridgeport, Ct. His 
topic was “Education for Citizen- 
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ship.” The last speaker was Edward 
L. Stevens, associate superintendent 
of the public schools of New York. 
Mr. Stevens’s subject was “Hduca- 
tion and Labor.” ‘The election of of- 
ficers resulted as follows: President, 
Harlow Godard of Lenox;  vice- 
presidents, William D. Goodwin of 
Pittsfield and F. B. Van Arnum of 
Cheshire; treasurer, F. A, Bagnell of 
Adams; secretary, H. M. Thayer of 
Dalton; executive committee, Preston 
Barr of Lee, A. F. Howes of Sheffield, 
J. A. Ayers of Stockbridge, J. A. 
DeCamp of Williamstown, Mrs. M. 
BE. Couch of North Adams, and Miss 
H. L. Blinn of Pittsfield. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY. The Mid- 
dlesex County Association held an 
immense meeting in Tremont Temple 
recently. It is one of the largest 
county meetings in the United States; 
indeed, it is probably the largest. 
President Charles H. Howe of Wake- 
field may well congratulate himself 
upon having a matehless program 
and audience. In ad-lition to the cus- 
tomary spectacular addresses there 
were two highly valuable reports, 
one by Superintendent F. H. Nicker- 


-son of Melrose on “Wages and the 


Cost of Living,” and one by Principal 
BE. D. Russell of Lynn, on “Pensions.” 
Both reports were discussed by 
President Charles W. Bliot of Har- 
vard. 

LEOMINSTER. The town of 
Leominster has just completed a new 
$175,000 high school building—one of 
the best in the state. Among other 
features it includes a beautiful as- 
sembly hall on the first floor, two 
stories high, and a drill hall or gym- 
nasium sixty by sixty-four feet. The 
school lot contains four and one-half 
acres. John C. Hall, who last year 
was at Milford, is the principal. Dur- 
ing Superintendent Thompson’s §ser- 
vice the town has erected three eight- 
room grammar buildings in addition 
to the new high school. 

WORCESTER. Teachers from all 
parts of Worcester county as-embled 
here November 2 at the annual meet- 
ing of the Worcester County Teach- 
ers’ Association. The attendance 
was estimated at 700. The main 
meeting was held in Mechanics hall. 
In addition, there were meetings of 
the high school sections in the phys- 
ics lecture room of the English hich 
school, with Charles T. Woodbury 
presiding; the grammar section, held 
in the hall, G. Milton Fisher presid- 
ing: the primary and_ kindergarten 
sections in the assembly hall, Engl'sh 
high school, Mrs. Mary H. Baker 
presiding; manual training section, in 
the chemistry lecture room, Judson I. 
Wood, chairman. The general ses- 
sion opened at 9.30 o’clock. Chair- 
man H. 8S. Crowell called the meeting 
to order with a few brief remarks re- 
garding the institution of the teach- 
ers’ convention. The first sneaker cf 
the general session was Charles §S. 
Chapin, principal of the Rhode Is'and 
normal school. Mr. Chapin prefaced 
his address with a hearty tribute to 
Congressman Rockwood Hoar. The 
subject of the address was: “The 
Work and the Worker.” The address 
of the afternoon was delivered by 
President William De W. Hyde of 
Bowdoin College. 


CONNECTICUT. 
STAMFORD. The Schoolmasters’ 
Round-Table of western Connecticut 
held a meeting in high school li- 
brary, Stamford, November 3. The 


subjects for discussion were: (1) 
“How to Teach Children to Study”; 
(2) “Character Formation a Goal in 
Classroom Discipline”; (3) “The 
Best Science ‘Teaching for the 
Grades”; (4) “The Most Helpfui 
Thoughts from the Recent State Con- 
vention”; (5) “Would It Tend to 
Raise Teachers’ Salaries if They 
Were Paid in Twelve Instalintnts 
Instead of Ten?’ The officers are: 
President, Oscar L. Burdick, Stam- 
ford: secretary and treasurer, Wil- 
liam A. Wheatley, Fairfield. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 

PLAINFIELD. Superintendent 
H. M. Mason’s salary has been fixed 
at $4,000. He has never had an op- 
posing vote. 

WEST HOBOKEN.  Superintend- 
ent Robert Waters came to this town 
in 1883 when there were but sixteen 
teachers. In 1895 a  superintend- 
ency was established and he was 
elected. He is one of the prominent 
authors of the state, and one of the 
most prolific literary and _ historical 
authors among the superintendents 
of the country. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. ‘The sudden 
death of Miss Fannie BH. Printz, 
which occurred in the hallway of the 
Girls’ normal school recently, came 
as a shock to the pupils who assem- 
bled in her classroom the next day. 
For forty years she had been a 
teacher in the William Adamson 
school. She entered the normal 
school to attend a meeting of teach- 
ers, when she sank to the floor and 
died instantly, presumably of heart 
disease. 


HARRISBURG. The head of the 


Latin department was in Rome this - 


summer, and when she was pfe- 
sented to the pope she conversed 
with him in such correct Latin that 
he wrote the bishop of Central Penn- 
sylvania that she was the best Latin 
scholar that he had met from Amer- 
ica. This is no surprise in this city, 
which knows that the high school is 
exceedingly scholarly. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. Superintendent 
Dyer is using the schools for the pur- 
pose of promoting widespread infor- 
mation about the ravages of tuber- 
culosis. There is the usual exhibition 
of the pictures regarding it, and each 
grade of pupils of the entire city 
visits it and are given a special lec- 
ture thereon. 

The university settlement work of 
this city is one of the noblest chart- 
ties. Under the constitution life 
membership may be acquired by a 
payment of $1.000; benefactors, 500 
annually; patrons, $100 annually 
guarantor members; $50 annually; 
associate members, $25 annually; 
others from $1 to $24 a year. The 
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election of trustees resulted as fol- 
luws: Ex-officio members, Dr. Charles 
William Dabney and Professor R. I. 
Melendy; facuity members, Profes- 
sor J. W. Hall, Miss M. E. J. Ozar- 
nomska, Dr. Merrick Whitcomb, Dr. 
P. V. N. Myers, H. W. Brown, David 
Gamble, Peter G. Thomson, and Dr. 
George A. Thayer. 


IOWA. 

SAC CITY. Superintendent C. F. 
Garrett is making himself felt far 
and near with his voice and pen be- 
cause he is always doing something 
and has something to talk and write 
about from real life. 

SIGOURNEY. Cap Miller, 
county superintendent, was re-elected 
for a third term despite a large ad- 
verse party majority and a bitter po 
litical fight. ; i 


MISSOURL . 

SPRINGFIELD. State Superin- 
tendent W. T. Carrington is to be 
president of the new Fourth District 
normal school and will enter upon 
his duties January 1. Mr. Cuarring- 
ton has been state superintendent for 
six years and his selection gives 
great satisfaction. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN FRANCISCO. | President 
Aaron Altman of the board of 
education says: “The position taken 
by the board was for the best inter- 
ests of the public schools of San 
Francisco and in strict conformity 
with the state laws. We believed 
that the best interests of the schools 
would be subserved by sending chil- 
dren of Japanese parentage to a 
separate school. If we have erred 
and can be shown whereby we have 
done so, the board will be more than 
pleased to correct its mistake, if any 
has:been made. Without receding 
from our position, the board holds 
that the fault, if any exists, is with 
the legislative body of the state. In 
plain and unmistakable lancuage 
that section of the state statutes un- 
der which the board acted states that 
all children of Oriental parentage 
shall be placed in a separate school. 
The board wouldlike to have the 
constitutionality of the statute tested 
in the courts.” City School Superin- 
tendent Alfred Roncovieri said the 
exclusion of the Japanese children Is 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 


Exclusively adopted by the New York Board 
of Education. 


IsaacPitman’s Sort Course in Shorthand 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 
1. Forty Fascinating Lessons, Simply Graded 
2. Words and Sentences in the First Lesson. 
3. Position Writing from the Reginning. 
4. Business Letters from the Seventh Lesson. 
“The most teachable text I h:ve ever seen 
.«. does not containa superfluous thing.” 
—P. B.S. Peters, Menual Training High 
School, Kanss City, Ma 
SPECIAL OFFER: Fxamination copy to 
Teachers and Schools, 65 cents, postpaid. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. 
TSAAC PITWAN & SONS 31 Union Sa. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED. 


Buckwalter’s Easy Primer. Buckwalter’s Easy First Primer. 
Buckwalter’s Second Reader. 


By GEOFFREY BUCKWALTER, Principal of Mt, Vernon School, Philadelphia, 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, 3 E. 14th St., New Yor. 
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30 Million Dollars Worth of Free Text-Books in the United States 
13 States with Compulsory Free Text-Book Laws 
ONE STATE used over 1,500,000 Holden Book Covers last year and more 
this year. This shows the very large proportion of free text-books, supple- 
mentary readers, etc., which are protected INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 
by the ** Holden System for Preserving Books ”’ 


As these books decrease in value $400,000 every month of school wear — it is 
very plain why this system is being so thoroughly used — inasmuch as records 
show it increases the life of the books at least 100% and keeps them cleaner. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. MiILEs c. HOLDEN, sec’y. 


required by law. He says: “Many 
of the so-called school children are 
men of twenty-one years of age. 
They have no right to attend schools 
established for our boys and _ girls 
and we would not allow white men 
of a similar age to go to those schools. 
They are to be commended for their 
efforts in securing an education, but 
they are not entitled to go to school 
with boys and girls. We do not deny 
Japanese any educational right, but 
there are separate schools for them, 
and those they must attend. Before 
the fire there were between 400 and 
500 Japanese students in the public 
schools.” 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 

SPOKANE. Colonel John F. Firch 
of Spokane has given the Swedish 
Lutheran general synod $100,000 for 
the founding of a college }earing his 
mame at Coeur d'Alene, Ida., thirty- 
four miles east of Spokane, where 
the people ‘have also given a bonus 
of $25,000 and a ten-acre tract of 
land. Rey. J. Jesperson, formerly of 
Spokane, will be president of the in- 
stitution, for which Cutter & Malgren 
are preparing plans. The college 
buildings will be completed in the fall 
of 1907 and in the meantime several 
of the old Fort Sherman buildings 
will be used. “It it is possible to ar- 
range it,” Rev. Mr. Jesperson said, 
“several departments will be opened 
next winter.” Colonel Firch has also 
promised $10,000 for the founding of 
a college for the education of women 
in Asia. It will also be known as the 
Firch College. 

The Idaho school for mines at Mos- 
cow, south of Spokane, has installed 
an assay laboratory at the State Uni- 
versity, the building being sixty by 
one hundred feet. The furnace room, 
fifty by seventy feet, contains twelve 
double muffle furnaces and several 
gasoline ‘smelting furnaces. The 
metallurgical laboratory, a separate 
building, has a ground floor plan of 
eighty-four by ninety-six feet, being 
floored as ina mine mill. The equip- 
ment includes jigs, a ‘stamp mill, 
eyanide and cencentrating plants, 
and other technical apparatus. The 
chemical laboratory is also complete 
and thoroughly modern. 

Professor R. B. Bryan, superin- 
tendent of schools in Washington, has 


set aside November 28 for the pupils 
and children to contribute toward re- 
building the schools in San Fran- 
cisco. In his proclamation Professor 
Bryan says: “For the purpose of re- 
lieving the wants of the children of 
that stricken city, I ask that contribu- 
tions be taken in every school district 
in this state, and that the amount 
collected be forwarded to Superin- 
tendent Alfred Roncovieri of San 
Francisco, Cal. Do your best in the 
interest of a good cause.” 

More than 1,000 students and 
teachers are enrolled in the Washing- 
ton State College at Pullman, south 
of Spokane, and it is believed by 
President ‘Anderson that every de- 
partment will be overtaxed before 
the Christmas holidays. This sur- 
passes all records, and indicates that 
the enrollment will reach 1,200. 

There is a shortage of teachers in 
the various school districts in eastern 
Washington, some of the counties 
having places for as many as thirty 
competent teachers. This shortage 
also appears in northern Idaho and 
eastern Oregon, where new  school- 
houses are being opened. 

The high school at Rosalia, which 
ranks as one of the _ finest school 
structures in eastern Washington, has 
been opened with a large enrollment. 
The teaching force is limited, but will 
be enlarged as soon as teachers can 
be obtained by H. N. Showalter, 
county superintendent. FE. A. Bryan, 
president of the State College, was 
one of the speakers. The structure 
cost $25,000. 

The twenty-seventh annual session 
of the Spokane County Teachers’ In- 
stitute, just closed, was attended by 
more than 700 teachers. M. B. Wal- 
kins, superintendent of Spokane 
County, presided, among the speakers 
being H. C. Sampson. State College, 
Pullman; R. Kent Beattie, State Col- 
lege, Pullman; [Edmund Meany, 
State University, Seattle: Trevor Kin- 
eaid, State University, Seattle; E. T. 
Mathes, State Normal, Bellingham; 
H. M. Schafer, C. S. Kingston, C. W. 
Macomber, Myra R. Wylie, and Fan- 
nie Johnson, State Normal at 
Cheney; J. A. Tormey, city superin- 
tendent, Spokane; David E. Clovd, 
high school principal, Spokane; Mary 
H. Kenny, principal, Longfellow 
school, Spokane. The sessions closed 
with a banquet in the Moorish room 
of the Silver Grill, where Professor 


W. E. Marker of the State Normal: of 
Cheney, presided. Professor Edmond 
S. Meaney of the State University, 
Seattle, was the chief speaker. Mil- 
ton Todd of Hillyard was elected 
president of the Schoolmasters’ Club, 
the secretary being Professor H. G, 
Blair of Spokane. 
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ing to a decadence of the dominant 
party in the parliament, This may 
be in part true, but these elettions 
turned so largely upon local issues 
and expressed to such an extent the 
prevailing dissatisfaction with the 
municipal extravagance and social- 
ism of the Progressives that it is 
hard to disentangle the causes which 
produced the result. In the mean- 
time, the House of Lords is assert- 
ing the full courage of its convictions 
and precipitating a struggle with 
the Commons by hostile amendments 
to the Education bill; while’ in the 
near future the Trades Disputes bill, 
still under discussion in the Com- 
mons, will give the Lords a cause of 
quarrel quite as intense in its way as 
presented by the education ques- 
n. 


THE FRENCH PROGRAM. 


Premier Clemenceau has outlined 
the program of his cabinet to the 
French parliament, and has elicited 
from the chamber of deputies the 
phenomenal vote of confidence of 395 
to 96. The program is a _ radical 
one. It includes the enforcement of 
the separation act; and the bringing 
forward of measures for old-age pen- 
sions, a progressive income tax, and 
increased privileges for labor unions. 
M. Clemenceau promises to maintain 
existing international alliances, in- 
cluding the recent understandings 
with England and Italy as well as 
the older alliance with Russia, and in 
general reaffirms the policy of his 
immediate predecessors. But the 
French treasury is in no condition to 
stand the strain of the proposed so- 
cialistic schemes; and financial as 
well as religious questions may 
make shipwreck of the splendid ma- 
jority with which the new ministry 
begins its work. 
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November 15, 1906 
Twentieth Century Club Lectures. 


PROSPECTUS FOR THE TENTH SEASON, 
1906-1907 —Tickets $2.00 wirHouT 
RESERVE SEAT, $3.00 with 
SERVE SEAT. 


OUR ENGLISH SPELLING, 
BY MARK HARVEY LIDDELL. 


November 17—-General and Intro- 
ductory. The relation of the writ- 
ten to the spoken word. Phonetics 
in general. A ‘scientifically phonetic 
alphabet impractical. The Roman 
alphabet as a means of sound-repre- 
sentation. How modified in practice 
by phoneticians. Germanic spelling. 
Runes. The Old English alphabet. 
Modifications due to French scribes. 

November 24—The Genesis of our 
Written English. Orm’s attempt at 
a phonetic spelling. The written 
English of Chaucer as shown in the 
Ellesmere MS. Its devices to indi- 
eate quality. Its devices to indicate 
quantity. Late Middle English ad- 
ditions to the system. Final e as a 
mark of length. ‘This system still in 
use. 


December 8—The Classicization of 
Middle English Spelling and its Rela- 
tion to Modern English. The Eng- 
lish of Shakespeare. Variations, 
Use of final e by Elizabethan print- 
ers as an easy means of justifying 
lines. Representations of vowel 
quality. Representations of vowel 
quantity. Influence of Greek and 
Latin. Miscellaneous anomalies. 
The influence of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury dictionaries. ‘ 

December 15—The Reform of our 
Spelling. Sixteenth and seventeenth 
century reformers. Smith. Queen 
Elizabeth. Hart. Muleaster. Bul- 
lokar. Gill. -Butler. Milton. Mod- 
ern efforts at reform. What should 
be its aim? Its possible methods. 
Is written English permanently 
classicized ? 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT 
TRAGEDY. 


BY RICHARD G. MOULTON. 


Greek tragedy is the one rival of 
Shakespearean drama for literary 
supremacy. Further, the utter sim- 
plicity of the Greek sets off by con- 
trast the elaborate complexity of the 
English. The purpose of “Interpret- 
ative Recitals” is to put an English- 
speaking audience, so far as may be, 
in the position of a Greek audience 
witnessing the performance of a 
play. 

January 5—The greatest poetry 
will fail to produce its effect on read- 
ers who are not familiar beforehand 
with its literary form. The opening 
lecture seeks to bring out the pecu- 


THE 


HOM EY UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects for 


Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Phy- 
sicians, Bankers, and Students desiring to finish 
either a High School or College course. One-half 
the work for a Bachelor degree may thus be done 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 801 7 CHICAGO, ILL. 


liar form of Greek tragedy, not by 
theoretic discussion, but by recital of 
a familiar Shakespearean play (‘‘Mac- 
beth”) in the form in which it would 
have appeared on the Greek stage. 

January 12—Then will follow the 
simplest of ancient tragedies, “Alces- 
tis.” 

January 19-26, February 2—Three 
recitals will give the famous story of 
Orestes as handled by the three great 
masters of antiquity, Aeschylus, So- 
phocles, Euripides. Only by the 
highest genius could the same sub- 
ject-matter be made to yield three 
such different effects. 

February 9—Euripides stands for 
free evolution. Inthe sixth recital 
he will be seen giving the wildest 
freedom to his imagination in pre- 
senting what, to the modern mind, 
seems the wildest of ancient ideals, 
—the worship of Bacchus. 

February 16—The closing lecture 
sketches the dramatic evolution 
which led from Greek drama _ to 
Shakespeare. 


- 


New York Public Library. 


Teachers who are undertaking spe- 
cial studies, or who are doing other 
definite literary work, will find it to 
their advantage to file at the nearest 
New York branch library a _ state- 
ment of such work, with a list of the 
books which they expect to require. 
In making such lists the fullest pos- 
sible information should be given, in- 
cluding full names of authors and 
the exact titles. Lists should be ar- 
ranged in order of preference. When 
books are desired for a required 
course of reading it is well to state 
which books are required and which 
may he substituted, in order that 
both shall not be reserved. Record 
will be kept of such lists and notices 
will. be mailed to applicants when the 
books are available for use. The 
usual charge of two cents will be 
made for the postal. 

By this method books may fre- 
quently be procured from other 
branches without delay. When it 
seems desirable books will be pur- 
chased and prepared for use ‘in am- 
ple time. 

Special cards are issued to teach- 
ers upon which may be _ borrowed 
more than the jmsual number of 
books, and by which teachers may re- 
tain the books for a period greater 
than the usual time. 


Educational Statistics. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


The 1904 report, recently issued, of 
Dr. W. T. Harris, late United States 
commissioner of education, gives 
18,000,000 as the enrollment in our 
public and private schools. Now, 
the number is not far from 20,000,000. 
The amount annually spent to edu- 
eate them is equal to half what it 
costs to run our national government. 
In the ranks of higher education are 
employed 20,887 college and univer- 
sity professors, an increase of over 
13.000 since 1890. That is a remark- 
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tablished in two-thirds of the cities 
in the United States having pop ia- 
tions of 8,000 or over. It is ‘ust 
what we need in this wage-earning 
eountry. In the year 172 new schocig 
for training nurses were started. 
This is also an important and good 
move. In the past twenty-five years 
the number of pupils in nuree-train-. 
ing schools has doubled. 

The American. 


““WANTED:— “Colony of 


Guanajuato, Mexico, wants an appli- 
cation from an up-to-date male teacher 
to act as principal of the American 
school at the place, having at present 
an attendance of thirty pupils: Gli- 
mate healthy; living reasonable. Col- 
ony numbers three hundred and fifty. 
Address with references, stating age, 
experience, and salary expected, 


F. J. HOBSON, Secretary 
P.O. Box 42, Guanajuato, Gto., Mex” 


GRAYCROFT 
A Sanitarium and Rest House 


or women, for the care of nervous pros- 
tration. 


Delightful surroundings. Homeopathic 
treatment. Liberal terms *to™teachers and 
professionalwomen. - &=¥ 

Address : GRAYCRO 

342 Otis St., West Newton,JMass._ 


NEW YORK 


JOY LINE 


— Service. 


BOSTON (Direct) 


All the Way By Water.” 
Th Thursday, at P, fight. 
island Sou Sound by da: 


FALL RIVER 


mony ves day at 6.30 p.m. Connecting train from 
So. Terminal Station at 4.50 p.m. 


From 
Beery at $20 m. Last connecting train 


nai Station at 5.08 p.m. 
ry Information. 
Ticket Office, 214 Washington St. Phone Main 2324. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


The Pathfinder, the Old Reliable National News Review, 


able advance for only fourteen vears. —ee 

Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on ai! 

gives you ¢ ws Reviews students receiving instruction m Through Trains. 

ated clearly and without bias.» the only news review 21.866 teachers. The recent estab- 
truly compre! ive, tt ti 8 not 

ed or bulky.” It givesvouthe wheat without the cham, shment of many commercial For tickets and information apply atany 

isatime saver for busy people. In purpose it is bigh- Nd manual training departments rincipal ticket offi f the C ; 

toned, healthy and inspiring: it is a protest against sensa- jn the public schools is a most nota- princ c ce 0 e€ Company : 

onal journalism. It takes the place of periodicals costing D. J. FLANDERS, ; 


gin. Try it and you would not be without it for man ble advance along the line of educa- 
its cost—$1 tional progress. These are now e8- Pass. andGen’) Tkt. Agt. BOSTON . 


ayear. The Pathfinder, Wash., D. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


FISHER 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F, McGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 
NO is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
now good untii close of season of 1906-7. 


AND COLLUG:-E B 


Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © strect, Boston 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


THE SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


KeepYourLisht- 


I. General Teachers 
Commercial Teachers 
Ill. Business Employment 


Free registration in all depart- 
ments. “No position— No pay.” 

We have good vacancies in all 
departments. 


Send at once for Form B. 
Kinsley-Drake Co., 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


WOODWA 


Correspondence Solicited, Positions Waiting. 311 MAIN ST., WORCESTER. 


THE CLARK TEAC 


CHICAGO, 17 E.°VAN BUREN ST 


HERS’ AGE 


R TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


17TH YEAR 


CIES 


BOISE, 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


The Physical Basis of Minds and Morals.... 
The Positive Outcome of Philosophy....... ’ 
Social and Philosophica) Studies.............. 
What's So and What Ism’t ..... 
Through Scandinavia to Moscow..........--. 
Life and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn.......... 
The Practice of Diplomacy............-----++- 
Borderiand of Physical Research..... 

S ories from Dickens .......... 


tories from Scottish History ................ Edgar F 
The Secrets of the Old Masters ...... Abend- schein D. Appleton & Co., New Yor 1 00 
The Remance of John Bainbridge........-...- George,Jr. The MacmillanCo., ‘* 1.50 
Tarry-at-Home Hall “ 2.50 
Beebe Henry Holt & Co., “ 3.50 
The Cruise of the Colton 1,50 
Coolidge Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Baker Dodd, Mead & Co. 1.00 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Fitch Chas. H. Kerr and Co., Chicago et 


Lafarque “ “ “ 
Seymour The Robert Clark Co., Cinn. — 
Hawkes George W. Jacobs & Co, Phil. —— 
Bisland Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston —— 
Hyslo Herbert B.Tarner & Co., ‘“ 1.50 
Spadden Thomas Y. Crowell x Co., N. ¥. = 


UNIVERSITY? Write for Catalogues 


42 Price-List, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 


27-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY @? New York. 


PU BLISHING? Information, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 


| address the Principal, A.G.Boypen, A. M. 

| 

Principal. 


+ 


120 Boylston St., Room 411 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


the Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, F ITCHRURG, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Taompson, Principal. 


ARTISTIC SENSITIVENESS. 


“Why are you so resentful toward 
that writer?” 
“Because,” answered Mr. Storm- 
ington Barnes, “he once said there 
were moments when my work did not 
realize the highest possible standard 
of excellence.” 
“Well?” 
“My dear sir, I welcome criticism, 
but I cannot endure such ignorant 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


[8 order to make this section of the JoURNAL 
_OF EDUCATION as complete as possible the’ 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
pay each week of changes in college 
ies, changes in instructorships im- 
portant college news. 


Count John A. Creighton, one of the 
founders of Creighton University. 
Omaha, Neb., has deeded to that in- 
stitution two buildings in the whole- 
sale district worth about $509,000, 
They are leased for a long term of 
years and will pay the university 
about five per cent. net on the valua- 
tion given. Count Creighton has 
heretofore endowed the university 
liberally. This gift was made in com- 
of his seventy-fifth birth- 
ay. 
The trustees of Smith College at 
their fall meeting October 19 voted to 
build a new assembly hall, a library 
building, and a residence house. The 
assembly hall will cost $100,000, the 
library building about $125,000, and 
the residence honse some $50,000, 
making a total expenditure of nearly 
$500,000. It is not probable that work 
will be started before next spring. 
The location of the buildings has not 
been decided upon, but there has been 
talk of placing the new assembly hall 
on the site of the Dr. Copeland resi- 
dence on Elm street, which is now 
owned by the college. It is said the 
library building may be_ placed on 
that part of the campus now occupied 
by the orchard. 
SPROUTING WISDOM. 
| “It’s dreadful queer,” said the 
housewife, “that the potatoes you 
bring me should be so much bigger 
at the top of the sack than they are 
at the bettom.” 

“Not at all, mem,” said the honest 
farmer; “it is jest this a-way. Pota- 
toes is growin’ so fast jest now thet 
by the time I dig a sackful the last 


50 | ones dug is ever so much bigger’n the 


fust ones.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


CHEZ LE REDACTEUR. 


Poet—“I have a little poem here 
I would like to show you. It is so 
pathetic that when I read it to my 
mother, she cried.” 

Editor—“You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. Take your poem away 
and never make your mother cry 
again.’’—Le Rire. 

— 


MUST HAVE ’EM. 


Oh, woman’s a puzzle. She keeps us 
all guessing; 
She’s changeable, just as the 
weather. 
Yet we'd rather keep guessing, we're 
free in confessing, 
Than in giving her up altogether. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


abuse.”—Washington Star. 


Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

Yhe theatrical season is now “on” 
in earnest and theatre-goers are _ be- 
ing entertained by the best attrac- 
tions that can be obtained, as witness 
the big bills at Keith’s the past few 
weeks. The program for the coming 
week will be found up to the highest 
standard, both in quality and quan- 
tity. Another of the Keith exclusive 
importations will be prominent in 
next week’s list in the person of 'Tom 
Edwards, one of the greatest ven- 
triloquial entertainers the stage has 
ever seen. He has created a sensa- 
tion in New York the past two weeks, 
and has suffered not at all by the 
comparisons that have been made 
between his work and that of Arthur 
Prince. The list of head-liners will 
also include Emma Carus, one of the 
most popular vocalists of the day, 
who is making her farewell vaude- 
ville appearances prior to a starring 
tour in a musical comedy: the Hun- 
garian boys’ band, remarkable juve- 
nile instrumentalists: Lee Harrison, 
the clever monologist, who was for 
several seasons principal comedian 
with the Rogers Brothers’ companies; 
the Four Harveys, in their marvelous 
wire act; Byron and TI.angdon, in 
their laughable farcelet, “The Dude 
Detective,” Lee Tung Foo, the only 
Chinese vocalist in vaudeville, and 
Marzella and Millay, horizontal bar 
bumorists and burlesque wrestlers. 
Others on the bill will be Cavana, an 
expert wire performer: Charlotte 
Ravenscroft, violinist and vocalist; 
Horace Wright, in a novel character 
specialty; Jennings and Renfrew, two 
Boston boys who write the songs they 
sing; the Three Madeaps, acrobatic 
dancers; Mr. and Mrs. Jack in a 
brisk sketch, and the kinetograph. 


PARENTS. 


Sunday-School Teacher -— “Now 
Adam and Eve were our first par. 
ents—” 

Willie Wiggles—‘What’s them we 
got now?’—Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. 


> 


A GREATER LIGHT. 


Teacher—‘Which is farther away, 
England or the moon?” 
Pupil—England.” 
Teacher—‘* Why ?” 
Pupil—“Because you can’t see 
England and you can see the moon.” 


> 


Officer Shawhan—“What’s your big 
sister gettin’ teached up dere at de 
school?” 

Teeny O’Tuff—‘Aw, electrocution, 
physical torture, and stuff like dat.” 
—School Bulletin. 


A TEACHER’S ENROLLMENT FEE 


is equivalent to TINSURANC¥. No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when vou are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 3 East 14th 
Street, New York. Estab. 1855. 


PUPIL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
Ray Plan By Citizen and Tribunes 
200,000 pupils now using it in the U. 8. 

Specially recommended by committee of 
New York City Supts.. who carefully investi- 
ted the subject. We will maila copy of Mr. 
Ray's Plans, containing the rules and sugges- 
tions for use, as practiced in Crerar School, 
Chicago, with sample pin, for 2ct. stamp. 
CITIZEN PIN AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
1180 Washington Bvd., Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


WITHOUT EVEN WRITING A LETTER 


Dur 1906 this agency filled 57 places with candidates who did not even write a letter. Th 
were either called up by long-distance telephone or asked to come here for an: interview, an 
the contract was closed without correspondence. Among these were the princjpals at Cardiff 
East Williston, Eastwood, Great Valley, North Rose, kussell, and Sharon Springs, N. Y., and 
Du Bois, Pa.; such men assistants as Merle W. Ralph, Amsterdam; E. L. Taylor, Ithaca; F.W. 
Palmer, Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John’s School; Tichard D. Fish, Milton, Pa.; and 
Robert H. Stevens, Towanda, Pa.; such training class teachers as Caroline H. Annable, James- 
town; and Jessie Mann, Massena; such city teachers as Mae L. Haley and Grace P. Gillett, 
Auburn; Margaret M, Allen and Ada M. Perry, Geneva; Alice M. Stack and Edna C. Fear, 
Hornell; E. Nellie Barker, Ithaca; Eunice E. ‘Titus, Schenectady; Florence A. Brooks, Utica; 
and Dora E. Fairchild, Yonkers; the preceptress of Cook Academy (from Nova Scotia); an 
such high and grade teachers as Katherine Hayes, Batavia; Edith K. King, Bay Shore; Marion 
Hodskin, Munnsville; S Grace Pulford, New Hartford; Mary F. Fitzpatrick, ‘Rouses Point; 
Mary D. Spencer, Sidney; Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Mary E. Campion, Westbury Station ; 
Grace E. Curtis, Lilian B. Fisk, and Anna L. Williams, Whitehall; such out-of-the-state ap- 
> caper oe as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N.J.; Helen Hart and Maud F. Deue), Conneaut, O.; 

Ispeth McCreary and Elizabeth Trayhern, Geneva, O.; Ethel M. Crandall, Hargiet F. Bird, 
and Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, 0.; and Gertrude F. Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. Wouldn’t. 
you like to get a good place as easily as this? You can do it only through a recommendation. 
agency. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, W. BARDEEN, SYR N.Y. 


= BREWER 


TEACHERS’. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS = AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO - 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


introduces ‘te Colleges 

MERICAN eee TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and’ Fam ies 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors; and Govern- 
—— every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on om 


dress 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


POl NTS OF ADVANTAGE Large clientage result of twenty-two years’ experience. 
P . Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in, 90 per cent. 

of all the Colleges, 300 in the State Normal Schools, large numbers in Secondary and Public 

Schools. We have the business. Results sure if you have the qualitications, Year Book free 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager. 


PECI ALI STS with good general education wanted for department work in 
, High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions pa ing $60 to $70 per month or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGE®*¢ Y, Rk. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., Farrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


$ 


offer better opportu 
nities for aspiring 
teachers' than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ‘<> 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Wiliam 
Washington D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 Coo oF Hide San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wasb., 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles, Cal., 526 Stim: on Bk. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers tain 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. - ” ing 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


Bosron, Mase. : 
4 Ashburten Pl. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1906, 13th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During last year placed teachers in 77 of the 99 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon, and Illinois. This year shows an inerease in 
every department. Write and see what we can do for you. 

A REGISTRATION NOW LASTS TILL JANUARY Ist, 1908. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Drs Mornzs, Towa. 


Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


; every part of the country. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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A NEW IDEA! ANEW FIELD! 
A Reader for School and Home! 


— oR — 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


A New Edition, Illustrated, Covering the Space between Hero’s 
Eolipile, 130 years B. C., and the Most Palatial Train drawn by the 
Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is Now Offered to the Public. 


WHAT EDUCATORS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


“IT hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
reat importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
ion.”"—U. 8S. Com. EpuCATION, HARRIS. 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT 
HARVARD. 


“TIT sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.”"— PROrEssSOR SMITH, U. OF VA. 


** [ have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.”"’— Paoressor HARPER, U. oF TEXAS. 


*T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many pop- 
ular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’-— ARCHBISHOP 
IRELAND, St. PAUL. 


is chock fall of information from title to 
DENT GREENWOOD., 


“T wish it mizht fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.''— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 


“The b»ok is evidently one of unusual interest.’-— CHANCELLOR 
Futon, U. or Miss. 
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A NEW BOOK! | 


<= 


AND 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION “CAPITAL LETTERS 


AND 


100 Exercises in Punctuation 
By JAMES F. WILLIS 


The first book is a comprehensive treatment of all 
the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 
cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
references to examples of each case. There is an 
abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 
from eminent authors. 

The second book is acomplement to the first and 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
practice the principles of punctuation and capital 
letters, established in the first book. 

The two books sell as one. 


Paper, $7 33 Price, 30 cents 


* You have opened up a new field in education.””-— STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 


* Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 


times; they instinctively iike anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 


By mail, 35c, 59c and 75c per copy, according to the binding. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Address the Author, Supt. Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, BOSTON 
The Editor and the Editorials 


No other educational paper is edited from the same standpoint as the Journal of Education, 

Dr. Winship has visited as a guest and lecturer more than seventy-five of the leading uni- 
versities and colleges in the States and Provinces ; seventy State normal schools; hundreds of 
seminaries, academies, and high schools; thousands of grammar and primary Schools and 
kindergartens ; trade schools, art, manual training, commercial, and other schools, having lec- 
tured in more than one thousand cities and towns in the States and Provinces. 

Dr. Winship has known practically all of the educational leaders of every section of the 
United States and Canada for the past forty years, as well as the school systems and institu- 
tions they represent, or that represent them. He has taken a part with pen and voice in the 
discussion of most of the educational problems of a third of a century, writing for many publi- 
cations as well as for his own papers. Heis not only a student by observation but, for forty 
years, he has been a careful student of all writings un education. 

No one could be better prepared to discuss every question that concerns the schools than 
is the editor of the Journal of Education. Emerson wrote that the experience of creative- 
ness is not found in staying at home, nor yet in traveling, but in transition from one to the 
other, which must be adroitly managed to present as much transitional surface as possible. 
There is rarely a month in which the editor of the Journal] of Education is not both in his edi- 
torial sanctum and also lecturing in several states His first and last thought is always of the 
editorial pages of the Journal of Education, as his readers well know. 


TRIAL OFFER— Three Months (thirteen issues) 25 cents 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 


Intelligently For Over Half a Century 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 
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